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HAROLD L. BOWKER, 4 years and 7 months, and MARIAN LOUISE BOWKER, 2 years 6 months. — 
Boston, May 14, 1894. 


Do.LiBER-GOODALE Co. 
Dear Sirs, —1 take great pleasure in permitting you the use of my children’s portraits. They were brought up on Mellin’s Food, and I 
think its use could receive no better endorsement than their healthy condition and appearance. Yours respectfully, WaLTER H. Bowker. 


THE MELLIN’S FOOD CHILDREN everywhere are our best 
advertisement :—with their sound bodtes, straight limbs, plump cheeks, bright 
eyes, and fresh, clear faces they are the highest types of healthy, happy childhood. 


Our book for the iustruction of mothers sent free on application. Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
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RANDMA PETTIGREW liked 

to take the toll, for she was 

always ready for a bit of cheerfal 

gossip with Gilead people or stran- 

gers. December had scarcely more 

than come when she began telling all 
passers-by : 

“We're expectin’ our Freedom 
home Christmas!’’ Her soft little 
laugh of delight always caused home 
people to look shocked, and the 
strangers to linger for more news of 
Freedom. 

‘Our Freedom's in Bagley & 
Matchell’s great store up to Boston, 
you know,” grandma would say, if 
Aunt Cordelia did not come out to check her. 
**He’s working his way up, and I expect he'll be 
one of the firm before long—Squire Bagley thinks 
so much of him." 

Aunt Cordelia had so often overheard this that 
she would leave the rug she was “hooking” or 
the bed-comforter she was making, and rush out 
to forestall grandma. And when Sar’ Abby came 
home at night from school, Aunt Cordelia would 
say : 

“She’s making us the laughing-stock of the 
town. I think she’d ought to be told that that 
boy is bringing her gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, Aunt Cordely!"’ Sar’ Abby 
would say, piteously. ‘‘Freedom never did it— 
never !”’ 

‘“‘How can you go on saying such a thing, Sar’ 
Abby ?” 

**He didn’t—I know he didn’t!" 

*‘How do you know, child?” ° 

“Why, he’s Freedom, you know.” 

For when the dreadful news came to the 
toll-house that her brother Freedom had been 
discharged from Bagley & Matchell’s for theft, 
Sar’ Abby had stoutly refused to believe him 
guilty, no matter how often Aunt Cordelia called 
her a “child.”’ Still one does not like to be called 
a child when one is fifteen, and so Sar’ Abby was 
shy of bringing up the question of Freedom. 

But she persuaded Uncle 'Lisha—who, after a 
long life of vain struggling with a stony farm, 
had come to being a toll-bridge-keeper—that he 
should tell Aunt Cordelia to keep Freedom's 
trouble from grandma. Sar’ Abby was afraid 
the evil tidings would kill grandma, who liked 
boys, and believed in Freedom above all. 

So it happened that the dear old woman was 


je 
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he never forgot Gilead: His big store gave em- 
ployment to every bright Gilead boy for whom 
he could find occupation. His big mansion near 
the village was the residence of his family in 
summer, and so particularly their home that they 
always came there for a week at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Thus Squire Bagley was deserv- 
edly the potentate and most popular of Gilead 
men. It would not have been judicious for Sol 
to cast any reflections on his employer. 

But Sol Winkley suspected Freedom was inno- 
cent, and Sol’s cousin, Job Winkley, could have 
increased Sol’s doubt if he had wished to. Job 
had been a porter at Bagley & Matchell’s when 
Freedom was discharged. Some months later he 


“SHE COULD NOT BEAR TO LOOK AT HIM 


planning for-all possible Christmas merrymaking 
because Freedom was coming home. while even 
Sar’ Abby had almost lost knowledge of the boy's 
whereabouts. 

Sol Winkley, another Gilead boy who went to 
Boston to seek his fortune, had come home for 
Thanksgiving with the latest news Sar’ Abby had 
heard of her brother. 

“I stumbled on Freedom by accident two weeks 
ago,” Sol said, but not to Sar’ Abby. ‘He told 
me he’d been having mighty hard times—been 
sleeping on wharves and door-steps and on the 
seats in the Common, and had very little to eat. 
But he wouldn’t take a quarter I offered him. 
There wasn't much left of the old twinkle in his 
eyes—no, nor anything that looked like Freedom, 
unless ‘twas the scar on his forehead that he got 


when his double-runner smashed into ‘Liph 
Hickery's ox-sled.”’ 
“Did he confess he took that money ?"’ asked 


Sol’s interlocutor. 

‘‘Not much he didn’t! And I don’t know that 
he did, either.”’ said Sol, uneasily, turning to go. 

‘‘Well, your cousin Job thinks he did,” said the 
other. 

*‘] don’t know that Job is much of a judge of 
character,”’ said Sol, walking away hastily. 

As he, too, was now employed in Bagley & 
Matchell’s, the Gilead folks thought it sensible 
in him to evade talk about the theft. For Sol 
could not protest his belief in Freedom’s inno- 
cence without indirectly attributing injustice to 
Squire Bagley, who had discharged the boy; and 
it would never do in Gilead to accuse Squire 
Bagley of anything wrong or unwise. 

Squire Bagley was himself the development of a 
poor Gilead boy who had gone up to Boston years 
before to seek his fortune. Though he found it, 


had come home ailing to Gilead, confirming the 
public understanding that he shiftless as 
well as subject to ‘‘spells.”’ 

Sar’ Abby had tried in vain to pry out of Job 
some of the facts concerning the accusation against 
her brother. Job said, ‘‘It ‘peared as if Freedom 
took the money,” and that was all he would say. 
But his peculiar head-shakings convinced all 
Gilead that Squire Bagley had not erred. 

“I think I'd better stay home from 
Aunt Cordely,"’ Sar’ Abby had said, when she 
knew that the charge against Freedom was in the 
public mouth. 

“IT guess [ wouldn't if 1 was you,” 
said, kindly. “It’s no blame to you. 
ought to go—such a fine scholar as 
Haven't the committee held up as 
ample? You go—I don't expect anything else 
but what you'll be keeping school before you're 
seventeen, like Lupiny Lamson over to the Falls.” 

A week before Christmas, when Sar’ Abby 
came in from school, she found Aunt Cordelia in 


was 


school, 


Cordelia 
And you 
you are. 


you an €X- 


an uncommonly cheerful frame of mind. 
“Something good has happened,”’ she said, ‘*but 


it kind of rubs the wrong way. Maybe it’s 
because I’m too proud.” 
“There's word from Freedom?" cried Sar’ 


Abby. 

“No, child; but the selectmen have voted to let 
us keep all the toll Christmas week. I 
they saw the town would have to help us soon, 
the way things are going, and that was as good 
as any. It doesn't /ook 
some ways would; it looks kind of like raising 


suppose 


a way so bad for us as 
our pay.” 

“OQ Aunt Cordely, it will be ever 
money !’’ cried Sar’ Abby. ‘Everybody 
across to Gobang to buy Christmas presents.” 


much 


so 


goes 


Gobang was the town on the other side of the 
river, a with 
interests, though Gilead remembered when Gobang 
had half the 
expense of building the bridge that joined the two 


growing town large lumbering 


been too small and poor to pay 


places; but now Gobang, full of bustle and busi- 


ness, was the only market that the slow-going 
Gilead farmers needed. 
Sar’ Abby's heart sang for joy. Good things 


always happened at Christmas, she told herself. 
“Maybe we will have enough money to send for 

Freedom, Aunt Cordely,”’ 
“Couldn't find him if we did, 


said she. 

child.’ 
“Oh ves, we could, aunt. Sol Winkley is com- 
ing home for Christmas, the same as he did for 
He will be likely to 
Good 


Thanksgiving. 
know where Freedom is. 
things always -happen at Christ- 
mas.” 

The girl impulsively joined her 
fresh voice to the hymn that her 
grandma and old Mr. Penley, from 
the poorlouse, were singing in the 


best room. 


‘They had sat in the singing-seats 
together when young; they loved 
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to sing the old hymns, and now their thin old | 
voices were piping and quavering : 


While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down, 

And glo-o-ory sho-one around. 


“Good for you, Sar’ Abby!” said grandma, | 
with a little soft gurgle of delight, as the girl | 


went in to shake hands with old Mr. Penley. 
‘My, you helped us out! You aint a mite 
afraid but what Freedom will come home, I can 
see.” 

“I’m ’most sure he’ll come, grandma,”’ said Sar’ 
Abby, stoutly. 

“I’ve got his red mitts ‘most knit already,” 
quavered grandma. ‘An’ I’m goin’ to set to 
work a-crackin’ a heap of shagbarks for him— 
Freedom was always great for shagbarks. An’ 
we might hev a turkey, Cordely. Why, with such 
sleighin’ an’ folks comin’ an’ goin’, afoot an’ 
all, there’ll be more’n a dollar a day in the toll- 
money—two,’ mebby.”’ 

But next day came a rain that threatened to 
spoil the sleighing, and for two days afterward 
the travel across the bridge was very light. 
Gilead Christmas shoppers patronized Mrs. 
Peavey’s little faney-goods store on Gilead’s 


main street, and Gilead geese and turkeys intended | 


for the Gobang market were reprieved for three 
days. 

It was on the third day that Sol Winkley 
passed the toll-house on. his homeward way; but 
he had only sad news of Freedom for Sar’ Abby, 
who ran out to meet him with.a thumping heart. 

“Freedom and I’ve had different luck,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m mighty sorry about Freedom. The 
last I saw of him he was staying in Cat Alley 
with a young man in the boot-shining business. 
Don’t take on so, Sar’ Abby; ’tisn’t such a bad 
business. Sometimes things go down for a man, 
and sometimes they go up. You remember what | 
hard times it was with me last winter? And 
now —”’ 


‘*But Freedom takes it hard,’’ he went on. “If 
ne had any good clothes to hunt up a job in, he’d 
have more chance. 
and talk to me.” 

Sar’ Abby went in, choking back her sobs and 
drying her tears lest grandma should take alarm. 


But the dear old woman was absorbed in her | 


vision and her hymn. 


‘“«*Fear no-o-ot!’ he ecried,’”’ she sang over her 


knitting. ‘Sar’ Abby, you don’t expect Free- | 
dom’s hands will be too small for them mitts, do | 


you ?”’ and she quavered on: 


Good tidings o-of great jo-oy I bring 
To you-ou-ou and a-all mankind. 


Next morning, but two days before Christmas, | 
The sleigh-bells jingled | 


was cold and clear. 
merrily up to the bridge; the little hoard of toll- 
money grew quickly, and Sar’ Abby was counting 
it over joyfully when Job Winkley came along 





“Why, Job’s going across to Gobang with a | 


load of Christmas trees and wreaths !"’ 
Abby, looking out of the window. 
‘‘And well he may,”’ said Aunt Cordelia. ‘He, 


with his wife and three girls, ’most starved out | 


there to their crow’s nest of a farm—if you could 
call such a place a farm !"* 


«How pretty the sleigh looks! My, I hope he'll | 


get ’em all sold,”’ said Sar’ Abby. 

‘Yes, but the trees are scraggly. He took just 
the first he could find. Trust Job Winkley for 
that,’’ said Aunt Cordelia, coming to the window. 


“The wreaths? Well, Clorindy must have made | 
‘em. She’s smart enough to keep their heads | 


above water if she only had a chance.” 
“Why, what’s the matter with Job?’’ cried 


Sar’ Abby, running out. She had meant to ask | 


him once more if he wouldn’t tell her all he knew 
about the charge against Freedom; she had meant 
to take the risk that he would again shake his 
head in that melancholy way which suggested 
that he did not wish to give her the painful truth. 
But at the sight of his pallid face the intention 
gave place to pure pity. For big, brawny Job 
was leaning back stiffly among his evergreens, 
and the reins had fallen and were dragging about 
the old horse’s legs. 

‘*I’ve got one of them numb spells!’’ he groaned. 
“TI felt it a-comin’; but Hannah kept a-harryin’ 
me to go. And there was Clorindy; seems ’s if I 
couldn’t bear to have Clorindy disapp’inted about 
the type-writer. I was goin’ to get her one on 
instalments. Lawyer Blade was goin’ to let her 
hev some copyin’ to do. She learnt how to write 
on it of Victory Green—her that was down here 
from Boston last summer. And ‘twas a chance 
for Clorindy.”’ 

“Oh, well, don’t give up, Job. 
be all right soon,”’ said grandma. 

“No, it’s one of my spells. I aint got no luck, 
and we never had such a chance before. And | 
now the trees and wreaths a ' 8 well be pitched | 
out into the road.’ 


Maybe you'll 


They led him into the house and let him lie on | 


the old sofa. Grandma prepared a hot drink, 
and Aunt Cordelia a mustard plaster, while Sar’ 


Abby, with a great pity for Clorinda in her | 


heart, hurried away to bring old Doctor Murdoch. 
While she ran she made up her mind that Clorinda | 
must have that type-writer. 
Clorinda Winkley well, for though too lame and 
delicate to attend school regularly, Clorinda 
sometimes got above Sar’ Abby in arithmetic. 

‘*“You won't be able to get over the four milés 
back home before night,” said the doctor, when 
he had examined Job’s condition. 





Sol merely looked down complacently | 
over his new red necktie to his very new overcoat. | 


But he didn’t want to stop | 





Sar’ Abby knew | 
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“Oh, it’s too bad!” Job fairly wept. “I'll be | found etteee words, and she clearly sang, 

too late for the Christmas fixin’s, and poor | though nobody could have heard it a yard away: 

| Clorindy can’t get that machine.” | Glad tidings «of great jo-oy I bring 

| Yes, she can. She shall!’’ struck in Sar’ | To you-ou-ou and a@-all mankind. 

| Abby. “I'll drive the sled over to Gobang and| Job Winkley was at the toll-house door that 

sell your Christmas things.” evening as Sar’ Abby came over the bridge with 
“Sar’ Abby Pettigrew! Aren’t you ashamed |a third of the greenery still unsold. He looked 

to think of such a thing?’ cried Aunt Cordelia. limp, dejected, but not more ill than was his wont. 
“No, I’m not! I'd be ashamed not to,” said| ‘How are you now, Job?” asked the girl. 

Sar’ Abby, stoutly. 


“T’ve pulled through this spell, but I mout as 
‘*You’d ought to have been a boy!’’ cried her | well not,” 


he said. ‘You couldn't sell ’em all, 
aunt. |eh? How much did you get, Sar’ Abby ?” 
“I wish I was for one day, or that Freedom She told him. 
was here! He’d sell ‘em for you, Job.” | “Oh, well,” he said, “there aint enough to go 
| «Oh, I couldn't hev him—nor I can’t let you. | round, and poor Clorindy can’t have that type- 
It'd be too much,” groaned Job, looking down | writer. Everybody can have luck but us.” 
dismally. 
“But I'm going,” 
would it be too much ? 


insisted Sar’ Abby. 
What do you mean ?” 


‘“*Why | sled and went into the toll-house. 
| «Squire Bagley’s come home,” cried grandma. 


‘“‘Well, a gal sellin’ Christmas trees might look ‘‘He just went by in his big Russian sleigh with | 


But you'd sell ‘em,’’ said _ plumes a-noddin’ so pretty. 
I didn’t know. but what he 
‘You just go, Sar’ Abby,’’ whispered grand- had Freedom along with 
ma. “They’ re dreadful poet, and it’s Christmas him. But Freedom will be 
| time.’ home Christmas, won't he, 
Sar’ Abby did go. She went in her old fitch- | Sar* Abby ?” 
fur cape, and a pair of red mittens like Freedom’s| ‘He ought to, grandma,” 
which granny had secretly knitted and now sud- | said the girl. 
denly produced. She went with charity in her | She had gone to the little 
heart, and the flush of young enterprise in her | drawer where the toll-money 
cheeks, and sitting among the greenery, she was| was kept. From this she 
as pretty a picture as Gobang saw that day. took what she calculated 
So thought Sol Winkley when he came across | could be spared and went 
from Gilead that afternoon, went to Gobang’s | out to Job. 
market-place to buy some ‘‘fixin’s for Christmas,” | ‘You can put that with 
and suddenly ‘saw Sar’ Abby among the trees | what the wreaths brought,” 
and wreaths. Alas! almost nobody had bought) she said, ‘‘and it will be 
from her, for Job's fit of energy had come | enough for the type-writer, 
after Gobang had nearly satisfied its demand for won't it, Job? It’s a little 
| Greenery. | present for Clorinda.”’ 
“Why, Sar’ Abby Pettigrew! Have you gone | She could not bear to look 
into business ?*’ laughed Sol. at him, nor could he look 
*“O Sol, I wish you'd help me, for you under- | at her. He put away her 
| stand selling goods, I’m sure. I don’t. Folks hand with the money, then 
baene seem to want much of anything from me.” | changed his mind, took it 
“Well, folks don’t show much taste,”’ said Sol, | with a choking sound in his 
| gallantly. ‘‘Why, of course I’ll try to help you. | throat, got upon his sled and 
But I guess it’s too late for big sales. Say, why | drove away toward home. 
| didn’t you come two days ago?” 


kind of oncommon. 
Job, with a changed air. 


’ 


;now? These aren't our things. They’re your | you stoop to objects beneath you, you'll always 
Cousin Job’s.” And then Sar’ Abby explained. | get your come-uppance.” 
Sol’s brow darkened, and he got down from his “I guess he was thankful enough,’ said Sar 
seat beside the girl. Abby. ‘But he couldn't tell.” 
| “No,” he said. ‘I’m not going to do anything 
for Job Winkley. He and I don’t train in com- | horse may have wondered why he was stopped at 
|pany. To think of his letting you work for him! | the entrance to the long avenue leading up to 
You! He'd ought to be ashamed of himself worse | Squire Bagley’s mansion. The house was all 
than ever.” aglow with Christmas lights. The illumination 
| ‘Why, the poor man is sick, Sol.’ abashed Job. He sat on his sled irresolute, and 
“I don’t care—he ought to have died before he'd | gazed at the flood of light with dim, lack-lustre 
let Freedom Pettigrew’s sister give him charity.” | eyes. The horse waited for his decision. 
“Why, what do you mean, Sol, bringing in Po ’Taint no time, Christmas time aint,’’ he 
Freedom in that way ?”’ | muttered. ‘‘And Freedom will come out all right. 
“Oh, I daren’t say—I daren’t.” Sol walked | What good if I did? Only hurt me—and I never 
| away a few steps. But his indignation mastered | had a chance.” 
the cool Yankee boy, and he turned back suddenly | The old horse obeyed a jerk of the reins and 
with a low cry. | started on. But he was stopped again, and turned 
“JT will tell you, Sar’ Abby, 
| But he retained his caution so firmly that he came| TI felt as if a strong hand was drorin’ me on,” 
to the seat beside her, and whispered, lest passers- Job afterward confided to his wife. 
by should hear, **Freedom never stole that money,| But what had drawn him on was only the small 
Sar’ Abby!” 
“Of course he didn’t, Sol. But who did?” 
‘Ask Job straight if he did!” 


> 











| first instalment on Clorinda’s type-writer. 

“Job!” Squire Bagley’s “great Russian sleigh with 

“Mind, I can’t prove it. But I’m sure Freedom | plumes a-noddin’’’ delighted grandma 

| didn’t, and Job was the only one except him that | hugely by stopping at the toll-house early 

|could. Mind, I only suspect him. I’ve done so| next morning and discharging there the 
this long time, but I’ve got to be careful. But you | squire, who looked much moved, and blew 
put it right to him that you've heard he did, Sar’ | his nose emphatically and often. 

Abby, and you'll see.” | ‘I’ve telegraphed Matchell to hunt up 
*“O poor Clorindy!”’ said Sar’ Abby. | Freedom, rig him out in good shape, and 
“O poor Sar’ Abby and poor Freedom—that’s | send him straight home for Christmas,’’ he 

what I say!” snapped Sol. ‘You just drive the| said. ‘I never felt so mean about any- 

stuff right back, and face that mean cousin of | thing in my business life as judging that 
mine with accusing words—that’s my advice, and | good boy wrongfully. All we can do now 
that’s all I’ll say, and don’t you ever tell I gave| is make it upto him. He shall have his 
you the word.” salary from the day he left, and a place 

Then Sol, his fit of moral indignation past, | in the store where he'll not be overlooked 
stalked away with a sense that he had been | in promotion. You must all try and for- 
extremely rash. | give me, for the circumstances deceived me 

The girl among the Christmas greenery sat so ‘terribly, and that scoundrel Job lied in 
still and pale that passers-by thought she was in| such a w ay.” 

deep grief over her failure to dispose of her load.| ‘But pléase don’t punish Job,”’ Sar 

A few of the more pitiful who stopped to look | Abby pleaded. 

at her stock, perhaps buy from her, could scarcely ‘Well, no, I don’t mean to. His wife 

rouse her from her reverie. and daughter must be considered—and_ be- 
She was seeing a vision of Freedom as grandma sides, he confessed—and at any rate he’s 

saw him, happy and prosperous and trusted, and | not long for this world.” 

busy in the great store. With that was the vision| Grandma did not at all understand what 

of Freedom as Sol had seen him—accused, half- | had happened except that the squire was 

starved, ragged, in Cat Alley among the boot-| bringing Freedom home in state, because 
blacks. Tears came fast into Sar’ Abby’s eyes. he thought more of him than even she had 

Poor grandma! thought the girl, and had a} supposed. But happy tears ran down her 
moment of wild hate for Job as her vision changed | soft old cheeks. 

to the gentle old woman mixing the hot drink for “No matter what you say, Cordely,’’ she 

| the criminal and the false witness against Freedom. | said, while they watched for him, ‘we've got 

But grandma had so instilled tenderness into the | to have a Christmas turkey for Freedom.”’ 

girl’s heart that soon a deep pity for Clorinda and So they did; and a party, too; and it 

| divine forgiveness for Job filled her soul. It was was the merriest Christmas party in all Gilead. 
| with the exultation of victory that she drove out At dinner Freedom stood up to ask the blessing, | 


? 





from which her timidity had shrunk‘in the early | a prond flush on his cheeks as became a boy 

day. who had not flinched through a sore trial, and 
‘I will go up the hill to where the rich people’s | whose sister had always believed in him. 

houses are,’’ said Sar’ Abby’s resolution, ‘‘and After dinner grandma and old Mr. Penley from 

try to sell these things from door to door. That’s the poorhouse sang delightful and funny songs of 

| what grandma would wish,’’ and her triumph long ago. 





Sar’ Abby, unthanked, silently got out of the | 





Charley brings the Substitute. 


| He never so much as thanked you,” said | 
‘““Why, you don’t suppose I’d have waited till | Aunt Cordelia. ‘But that’s always the way. If} 


Not very long after this Job Winkley’s old | 


| hand in a red mitten that had lain a moment in | 
|his, after slipping into it the money for the | 





of the crowd, determined to undertake the task | very erect and tall, and woefully thin, but with | 


And it was late, late in the evening | 





| when Sar’ Abby said they would all be able to go 
to sleep with a “‘real Christmassy feeling”’ if they 
joined in the song: 

While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down 

And glo-o-ory sho-one around! 


Soruie Swett. 


— _ 


THE CHRISTMAS SUBSTITUTE. 


A Boy from the Slums in the Choir at St. Martin’s. 
‘* He was like me.’’ 








By Anna Sprague Packard. 


Five minutes of eleven! The choir-master of 
St. Martin's looked impatiently from the clock to 
| the door. The choir-room was nearly full of men 





| and boys, arrayed in black cassocks and white 
cottas. 


The processional cross, with its bunch of 
holly tied upon it, leaned 
against the wall. From the 
church could be heard the 
strains of ‘‘The Messiah,”’ 
and through the open door 
of the vestry-room the choir- 
master could see the clergy 
all ready to move. 

‘““Why, where's Charley 
Reed ?”’ asked one of the 
bass singers. 

“I was stupid enough to 
send him off for a substi- 
tute to fill Johnny Healey’s 
place. Johnny sent word at 
the last minute that he was 
sick and could notcome. It 
would have made the pro- 
cession uneven, and Charley 
said he knew a boy—went 
to the same school—who 
had a good voice and was 
the right size; so as it was 
only over on Second Ave- 
nue, and he had half an 
hour, I let him go. I wish 
[ hadn’t. It annovs the 
doctor to have the boys 
come in late. Christmas morning, too! But 
suppose some accident has happened to the boys; 
| what shall we do for our soprano solos ?” 
| “Is his first in the “Te Deum?’ ” 
‘“Yes—and—oh, here he is!” 
relief told of anxiety suppressed. 

Charley Reed stood in the doorway, ushering in 
the substitute. The choir-boys exchanged glances ; 
the men turned away to repress a smile. Even 
the master, whose one thought was to keep his 
procession intact, looked aghast. 

The substitute was a boy perhaps ten or twelve 
years of age, distinctly dirty, though an attempt 
at face-washing had left broad streaks of light 
and shade. He wore an old jacket and a pair of 
trousers so much too large that they were rolled 
in a thick wad over each ankle. His shoes were 
breaking apart. He held in his hand an old cap, 
which had once been fur, but was now only skin. 

It was not his poverty alone that marked him, 
however. There were many poor, respectable boys 
in St. Martin’s choir, It was his face—cool, cun- 
| ning, impudent, a face that before twenty must 
acquire the criminal look for life. A cadet in the 
| ranks of the dangerous class, he stood there, self- 
possessed. confident, slyly alert. 
| The choir-master hurried forward with an evi- 


| 


| dent attempt to make the best of the situation. 


A long breath of 








The Processional. 


| Charley Reed looked apologetic. The substitute 
had an amused twinkle in his keen, hazel eyes. 

“Come, Charley, take him into the lavatory 
and see that his hands and face are clean and his 
hair combed. 

‘‘Here, Tom,”’’ to another boy, who stood grin- 
ning by, ‘look in one of the lockers beside the 
organ, and see if you can find a pair of shoes. 
Then get out Johnny Healey’s vestments.” 
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In a few moments the robing was over. Teddy 
Fitzgerald, the east side boy, stood in his place 
in the line in front of Charley Reed, an open 
hymnal in his hand. 

‘‘Will he behave himself, Charley ?"’ whispered 
the choir-master, as he hurried to the organ. 

“Oh yes,’ said Charley, earnestly. ‘I told 
him if he acted well, you would give him fifty 
cents. Don’t be afraid. I'll coach him through 
the service.” 

The boy with the cross took his place at the 
head of the procession. The clergy came down 
the steps into the choir-room. There was a short 
prayer, a quick ‘‘Amen”’ chanted by the boys, 
then the first verse of the ‘‘Adeste Fideles.”” As 
the music soared, ‘‘joyful and triumphant,”’ the 
procession began to move. 

Now Teddy was an expert in processions, for 
he had grown up on them. Noone ever knew how 
he got the information—perhaps it came on the air, 
like the signal for marble-playing or kite-flying ; 
but east side or west, Battery or Harlem, Teddy 
was always on hand at a procession, curled like a 
human worm round a lamp-post, or under the 
feet of the mounted police. But always before he 
had been a spectator. To-day—this blessed day !— 
he was in the ranks. 

Teddy's book was open, but he was not singing. 
There was too much to see. The doors of the 
choir-room were thrown back, the great organ 
and the cornet took up the theme, and Teddy 
Fitzgerald was in the house of God for the first 
time. 

Churches had been quite outside Teddy’s life. 
In the summer-time he had stolen his way upon 
several Sunday-school picnics up the river on a 
barge. Once he had gone with an older gang of 
roughs from Avenue A to help break up a Salva- 
tion Army meeting; but these had been his sole 
experiences touching religion. 

His mother had been killed by a fall from a 
tenement-house fire-escape while she was intoxi- 
cated. This happened when Teddy was very 
small. His father alternated between Blackwell's 
Island prison and New York as 
a place of residence, with the 
greater part of his time spent in 
the prison. ‘ 

Teddy lived on the streets most 
of the time, but was found once 
in a while by the truant officer 
at the room of his uncle, who 
was usually too drunk by night 
to put the boy out. When 
Uncle Jim ‘‘reformed,’’ Teddy 
slept in the station-house if he 
was lucky; if unlucky, on a 
wharf or in a barrel. 

“I'll bet he'll be drunk 
to-morrow night, and then I'll 
get in,’ he would then reflect, 
for Teddy was a_ philosopher, 
and took the lean with the fat. 
It was at the home of this uncle 
that Charley Reed— who, the 
week before, had been sent by 
the public-school teacher to find 
out why Teddy did not come 
to school—found him on Christ- 
mas morning. 

So here he was—a heathen in 
a long black cassock and snow- 
white cotta, his face radiant with 
joy, keeping perfect time as the 
long line swept through the 
transept and into the chancel. 
With his clean face, his short, 
brown curly hair in order and 
this expression, he looked almost 
handsome. 

The boys filed decorously into 
the stalls, Teddy hoping with all his heart that an 
outside seat might fall to him. Yes, here he was! 
On the end, with Charley Reed beside him! 

Now the service began. Charley would nudge 
him to kneel, rise or stand, as the occasion 
demanded; and Teddy, who was full of curiosity 
and interest, obeyed implicitly. When the chanting 
of the Psalms began, Teddy took his first active 
part. They were Gregorian chants, full of a 
solemn joy, and the boy quickly caught the 
movement, for he loved music passionately. 

Sin had closed every channel to hig soul—sin 
for which he was little enpaneiite,"the he was 
what his life had made him. It had closed every 
channel except this one! He had never heard 
any really great music before. The best had 
been at the Central Park concerts on Saturday 
afternoons, when the child would sit, forgetful of 
the black past and the blacker future, wrapped in 
that bliss which only a musical soul can know. 

One masterpiece followed another to-day—the 
“Te Deum” and then the Creed. 


by 


had solos in both. Teddy listened greedily, envi- | 


ously. 

‘I bet yer I could do it if I only knew how! I 
bet yer I could put more ‘go’ into her!’* thought 
Teddy, who, with critical instinct, had found the 
lack in Charley’s beautiful voice—the inability to 
touch the heart. 

Then followed some prayers, to which Teddy 
paid no attention, and then a carol. They were 
printed on the service list, and Teddy read, “<«O 


little town of Bethlehem,’ by Phillips Brooks.” | 
Neither name carried any significance to him, | 


though he wondered vaguely where the town was, 
and what there could be to write about it. 
had been a big city, that would have been another 
thing—but just a little town! 


Charley Reed | 


If it! 


The music was the choir-master’s own, and he 
had put into it some of the love of man and love 
of God which filled the great heart of him who 
wrote the words. 

Teddy listened through the first verse; then, 
with the second, he began. The choir-master 
heard the clear, full tones, and listened with fear. 
Would he sing false and ruin it? No; Teddy 


was as incapable of singing false as a bird is. He 
had a true ear and a most retentive memory. 


Above the choir, above even Charley Reed’s sweet 
soprano, rang that contralto with its rare, pathetic 
quality, — that something which can never be 
acquired,—and the congregation listened with 
hushed hearts. 

The choir-master’s heart beat high. The sub- 
stitute’s voice was an exquisite one. With a 
soloist like this, his choir in six months would be 
unequalled. 

All through the sermon Teddy looked round. 
The wonderful, pictured windows, through which 
the Christmas sun was streaming, the fine lines of 
arch and roof, the mosaic pavement, the carved 
stalls, the shining marble altar with its gleaming 
cross, and above it a picture which caught and 

| held his eye—the picture of a Child, a Boy, with 
outstretched arms coming toward him through a 
field of lilies. 

All through the service there had been a name 
| repeated which was horribly familiar to the boy, 
and he had wondered as he had seen the bowed 
heads, like a wheat-field in a summer breeze. 
This must be He, then! Some one to be wor- 
shipped ; some one who came down from heaven ; 
some one who had suffered. This much he had 
learned from the service. So he gazed at the 
picture with longing in his keen eyes. Why, He 
was a Boy, and coming toward him! 

“I wish He wouldn’t look at me like that! 
| Seems as if He wanted me to do somethin’ for 
|Him. Kinder sorry,too. Looks like He'd 

lived on the east side, so poor and mournful. 
| I bet yer He knows what it is 
| to be cold and hungry, and 





“A Picture caught and held his Eye.” 


sleep in a barrel! 
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I wish, now, I hadn’t knocked | forced from him racked him. 


his thumb on it—his cotta sleeve lay full and loose 
over his hand—and with a dexterous movement, 
he concealed it in his palm. Teddy had not played 
‘‘craps’’ for nothing. 

He went back to his stall, flushed with a sense 
of triumph, and tucked the bill into his jacket 
pocket. He must not look at it yet. It might be 
a “fiver!’’ Then he was sure of the fifty cents. 
What a morning’s work! Wouldn't he 
her in!” 

All this while the service was going on, but it 


‘blow 



































was only the opening notes of Gounod’s 
“Sanctus” that brought him back. 

As the first ““Holy, Holy,” stole out, he 
forgot his money, and all the glories it could 


buy. Again and again rang out that mar- 
vellous cry, each repetition higher and 


stronger and nearer the throne, and the heart 
of the boy went with it. 

He looked at the picture with a radiant 
smile. This must surely make Him glad! 
The sunshine fell on the calm face; it lighted 
up those eyes filled with inscrutable sorrow, 
and a pang struck into Teddy’s heart like a 
knife. The money! He had taken it from 
Him! 

The boy had known nothing but misery 
from his birth, but as he laid his head down 
on the stall, beside which he knelt, an agony 
which no hunger, or cold, or pain had ever 
Teddy Fitzgerald's 


down that little kid goin’ for beer this mornin’, or | soul was being born! 


cheated Jim at ‘craps.’”’ And so, while the good 
doctor preached in the pulpit, the Boy above the 
| altar preached to the boy below. 

| Suddenly Charley Reed said, ‘‘I say, Teddy, 
| you'll have to go to the gate and receive the con- 
| tribution. I sing a solo in the offertory. Follow 


The service ended and the procession moved out 
of the church and into the choir-room once more. 
‘‘Here’s your fifty cents. Come around here 
to-morrow morning at nine, and let me try your 
voice. I think you have a fortune in your throat,” 
said the choir-master, as he handed Teddy the 


| the boy at the end of the opposite stall; keep step | money; but the words seemed to fall on deaf ears. 
said 


with him, march to the rail then, and the doctor 
will give you both plates. Then turn,—be sure 
you wheel toward the other boy,—march to the 
top of the steps and wait. Stand perfectly still, 


| . * . 
}and the vestrymen will bring up the offering. | 


| Then wheel inside, carry the plates and empty 
them into the alms-basin the doctor will hold. 
Do just as Tom does, keep step, and oh!’ Charley 
| said, imploringly, ‘“‘don’t bungle, for then they'll 
| blame me!” 
| Charley did not know his boy. Teddy bungle! 
| He marched in perfect time, shoulder to shoulder, 
and stood facing the vast congregation, that wore 
a general air of riches and luxury. ‘All blokes 
from de avenue!” thought Teddy, and this drove 
the tender thoughts of that unhappy Child, whose 


woe and love had touched him so strangely, out | 


of his heart. Teddy was himself again—bitter, 
hard, defiant; the scourge of the block, the terror 


| 
| 


of the apple-woman, the east side ‘‘out on the | 


make!" 

Two by two the vestrymen came up, each 
emptying his full plate into the larger ones held 
by the boys. Would they never stop? What 
heaps of money! Teddy had never seen as much, 
and now he was holding it! 

Such a chance! Right beside his thumb lay a 
bill folded very small. Some lady must have 
tucked it in her glove. Just as he wheeled he put 


‘What ails vou, Teddy? Are you sick ?”’ 


Charley Reed, kindly, 
as they reached the 
street. 


‘Lemme alone, or I'll 
break your head!” said 
the boy, savagely, as he 
jerked away, still hold- 
ing the service-sheet. 

‘‘All right,” said Char- 


ley, good-naturedly. “I d 
wish vou a ‘Merry 
Christmas.’ ” \ 


The same evening, as 
the rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s rose from his 
Christmas dinner a ser- 
vant entered the room 
to say that a policeman 
was in the hall, waiting 
to see him. ‘Dear me, I hope nothing has hap- 
pened,”’ he said, as he went to meet the officer. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir, but there’s a boy 
been asking for you at Bellevue Hospital, and as 
the doctors say he won't live till morning, why, 
I’ve come for you. He’s just been run over by a 
cable-car on Third Avenue. Don't know what he 
can want with you, sir. He's a regular gutter- 
snipe, not your kind at all, sir!” 
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The doctor sighed at the unconscious rebuke. 
“I’m afraid not. I he 
hurried into his Before 
leaning over the poor, crushed frame, in the first 
pure, white bed Teddy had ever known. 


only wish were!"" and 


overcoat. long he was 


“Gimme de money,”’ said the boy, in quick, 
fierce tones to the nurse beside him, ‘‘and then go 
way!” The nurse obeyed. The doctor knelt 


beside the bed to hear these panted words : 

**Here it is! 
Him! I swiped it this mornin’ out of your collec- 
tion plate. 
No, I’m not crazy. 1 was a substitute 
the choir, and all the afternoon I tried to spend it 
and [I couldn't. I could see Him a-lookin’ at 

Him the 
lily field after me! 
to ver when I slipped on the track. 


Have ver got it? Give it back to 
You're softies over there to trust anv 
one. in 
me 


behind altar—a-comin’ through the 


So I was comin’ back with it 


“Taint 
because I know it’s all up wid me that I’m sorry, 
but 
Him! 
against Him !”’ 
The doctor's 
this child, 
rejected ;"’ and then he prayed, holding the grimy, 
Hony hand which had fought the world from the 


**Please believe me,”’ he gasped on. 
such a sneak to 
He had lots 


couldn't be 


was 


but because I 


You see He like me. 


sank he looked 


also 


white head 


who 


as 


at Was “despised and 


start. 

The little life was drifting fast now, and he was 
babbling of many things, but never of home or 
mother! The their length, their heat, 
their chill, but always the streets! It was all his 
past. Suddenly the faltering voice began to sing: 


streets, 


“0 little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night.” 


A rapturous look came into the dying eyes, and 


then all was still. 


+ 


“HIS FOLKS.” 


Doris regrets that her Children are like them, 
but changes her Mind. 


fought loyally against the terrible 


picion for a time; hoped against it for a season, 


Doris sus- 
and at last, in bitterness of spirit, accepted what 


was obvious. It seemed indisputable that every 


one of her children took after “‘his folks !"’ 

When her grief and anger found vent in words, 
Peter for the first time in life, 
unsympathetic to a degree. 

“And what if they do?" 
to conceal a little natural satisfaction beneath an 


proved, his 


questioned he, striving 


air of frank good nature. “I never heard 
anything real disreputable about the Parlins. 


I'm sure great-grandsir fought at Concord; 
grandsir was sent three vears running to the state 
legislature; and father himself won a captain's 
commission for gallant conduct in "63. I've never 
felt any call to be ashamed of my family, Dorie; 
and if I do say it, who shouldn't, the children 
might do worse than to take after them.” 

“Yes! they might favor the Browns!" snapped 
Mrs. Parlin, flashing, and the pretty 
pink spot on her comely cheek flaming into sudden 


her eyes 
crimson. 

“Sho, now! How you do catch a fellow up,” 
protested her husband. ‘Il wasn’t alluding to the 
Browns at all; I just happened to think of Joe 
Welch, in a casual sort of way.” 

‘‘How simple you are, Peter!"’ said Doris, just 
a little mollified by that politic allusion to Joe, to 
whom she had given the mitten of old. “I know 
well enough that the Parlins are respectable; but 
you can't deny that they are ‘close’ as the bark to 
a tree; so grasping, and real carnal-minded, 
every one of them. I don't favor that sort of 
forehandedness myself; and I don't like to see it 
cropping out in my children.” 

“Well! well!”’ said Peter, cheerfully, “I 
wouldn't They are small yet; they can 
most probably be broke.” 

“That is just it!’’ wailed Doris. ‘They can't 
be broke! If it was little annoying ways that 
they had just taken up, like shuffling their feet or 
eating with their knives, I could hope to train 
them out it; but what is born in a body is 
going to stay there. I 
have always tried to 
teach them to be gener- 
and free-hearted ; 
but they are bound to 
turn out mean little 
misers. 


worry. 


of 


ous 


«There is Jamie,"’ she 


went on; ‘“‘been saving 
every penny for months, 
to buy himself a bicycle! 
I knew he had forty 
dollars; so when Frosty 
Rogers tried to sell his 
nice one for fifty, I ad- 
vised Jamie to take it, 
and offered him the ten 
dollars he needed to pay 
for it. ‘Thank 
mother,’ he said, ‘but I’ve been thinking that it’s 


you, 


| quite a lot of money to put into a thing that I can 


neither eat nor wear. Perhaps I had better save 
what I have got, and put some more with it.’ 
“He said it, for all the world, like old Uncle 
Simeon. It almost broke my heart to think of 
my pretty boy, my first-born, Peter, growing up 
into a hard old skinflint; but what conld I do? 
If he has Simeon’s disposition, I can’t coax or 
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drive it outof him. I must just make the best 
of a bad matter; for it is of no use for me to spoil 
my boy with nagging against his natural way of 
looking at money.” 

‘“‘Not a mite of use!’’ assented Peter, heartily. 
“Simeon is a lonely old man, a great sufferer, and 
a little bit crabbed; but he sets store by you, 
Dorie.”’ 

“TI should judge so!’ said Doris, derisively. 
‘I have skimped us all of meat, time and again, 
for the sake of carrying him a real nourishing 
meal; and when he had eaten every snack of it, 
he’d say, ‘Pretty extravagant kind of living, 
Dorie—hearty food is real expensive!’ ”’ 

Peter Parlin laughed a little, but said nothing. 

“Well, I had sort of reconciled myself,’ said 
his wife, ‘to the idea of Jamie’s growing up to be 
saving; it was a consolation to feel that he would 
most likely be forehanded,—that sort usually 
are,—and I thought some property in the family 
might come handy. Then I meant to look after 
the others sharp enough; but only last Thanks- 
giving Nellie said, ‘Won't a chicken do for dinner, 
mother? 1 can get two dollars and a half for all 
my turkeys!’ And Nan, after picking berries all 
summer, and working in the corn shop beside, 
thinks she won't need a new dress this winter! 

“To cap the whole, little Ben said to me, this 
blessed day, ‘Santa Claus is an old 
silly! I don’t believe in him any 
more, and Iam not going to hang my 
stocking up this year; and I sha‘n't 
give Jamie any present, nor Nellie nor 
Nan. You said I might do just as L[ 
pleased with my own earned money, 
mother, and I don't please for them to 
have any of it.’ 

“IT gave right up, then and there! 
They take after your folks, every one 
of them,”’ she wailed, ‘‘and I don’t feel 
as if I should ever have any more com- 
fort in this world!" 

“Sho, Dorie! Sho!" said Peter, 
“IT wouldn't feel that way about such 
little children. Maybe they will out- 
grow it.”’ 

“Not if it is born in them,”’ said 
Doris, with a despairing sigh. ‘Still, 
precept and practice might do some- 
thing. Suppose, seeing that they want 
to save their money, we invite your 
mission class up here Christmas eve. 
I'll cook enough to fill them up for 
once; and perhaps it will shame the 
children into more generous feeling. 
I should like to do it real well.” 

*«*Twould be considerable trouble, 
wouldn't it, Dorie?’ questioned her 
husband; ‘‘and beside, I don't think I 


” 


should relish having them romping 
over everything. Seems as if a sort 


of quietevening would be more suitable 
to the season, and not so expensive.” 

“There you go!"’ said Doris; ‘‘you're 
worse than the children! worse than 
Simeon and Aunt Huldah, and the 
whole lot of them! Don't say another 


word, or I shall forget that 1 am your true, 


loving wife, and the mother of your children; if | 
I should once forget that, Peter, you’d remember | 


it to your dying day!” 

“I’m not as likely to forget it as you are,”’ 
returned Peter, feeling himself now to be an 
aggrieved man. “If the children 
their money, let them. If I don’t want to be 
romped on, I won’t be; and I think you have said 
enough !"’ 

His plump little body straightened itself at these 
daring words. A fine, high color flashed even to 
the round bald spot on the top of his head as, 
with a sort of conquering-hero step, he brought 
the connubial quarrel to a close by his abrupt 
departure. 

Left alone, Mrs. Parlin faced the situation as 
best she might. If the beautiful Christmas spirit 
had fled from her family, the day itself might 
depart without celebration ; so she busied herself 
only with accustomed tasks; while the children, 
healthy, happy, stingy little souls, took not the 
slightest notice of the approaching holiday. 

There was none of the customary veiled 
questioning as to personal likes and dislikes; 
there were no deep, delightful mysteries; you saw 
none of the restrained hilarity common at Christ- 
mas time. Well-conducted to the last, these 
unemotional young people trooped gaily off to bed 
at half-past eight of a star-bright Christmas eve. 


“I reckon I'll go, too,” said Peter, with a glance | 


at his wife’s distressed face. 
*T would,’’ answered she, bitterly. “Go with 
the children, and leave me to bury my dead.”’ 


“Your dead ?”’ he repeated, questioningly. ‘But | 


we aint dead, Dorie; we are alive, all of us—alive 
and well. We have much to be thankful for this 
Christmas eve.” 

“Don’t you talk to me of Christmas!’’ cried his 
wife, sharply. ‘Christmas is a time of peace and 
good-will; and I haven't one mite of either in my 
heart, Peter Parlin. I wish you would go along 
to bed, and leave me alone!” 

Without a word Peter turned and shuffled 
slowly away; the melancholy tap, tap, of his 
slipper-heels seeming to voice an unspoken reproof. 
Down on her knees dropped the forsaken woman, 
and burying her head in one of the huge, puffy 
pillows much affected by the Parlin chairs, she 
burst into a storm of sobs. 

Something of bitterness was washed away in 
that briny flood; for when she lifted her swollen 


want to save | 


| like us to do the work. 


THE 


face the light of a kindly resolve transfigured it. 
Without a moment’s delay she donned her out- 
door garments and left the house. 

By ten o’clock she returned, laden with bundles 
and packages innumerable. The kitchen fire was 
brightened, the kitchen lamps lighted ; and through 
the long night hours her skilful processes wrought 
out remarkable results. 

“They are nothing but children,’’ she thought, 
as she journeyed to and fro on tireless feet. ‘If 
they can’t have Christmas in their hearts, poor 
dears! they shall in their stomachs, as long as 
their mother knows how to cook.” 

It was three o'clock in the morning before she 
took from the oven a huge turkey, its crisp brown 
sides all a-crackle; a chicken-pie, light, white, 
delicious ; a Christmas pudding, breathing odorous 
whiffs of sugar, of spice, and of all things nice. 
These culinary triumphs were all securely hidden. 
Some seasonable mystery should at least surround 
the unexpected Christmas dinner! 

When at last she crept wearily off to bed, the 
usual row of stockings adorned the mantel. The 
children had not cared to hang them, but they 
swung there all the same, and not one of them 
was empty. 

The pocket microscope that Jamie had talked of 
for a year awaited his rising. 


* Three 


little Ben. Even Mr. Parlin’s stout gray sock 
was elongated by a heavy package, square, hard, 


| uncompromising. 


Over this Mrs. Parlin had hesitated a little, but 
had finally deposited it with a grim smile and a 
sorry jest as to its appropriateness. 

Her own stocking hung limp and empty; a 
long, lank reproach designed to harass the heart 
of every beholder. 

The clock struck four as she crept into bed. It 
struck eight as she awoke and sprang out, into an 
empty room. 

Dismayed at the lateness of the hour, she 
dressed and hurried down-stairs, to find breakfast 
all prepared and a smiling family waiting to 
welcome her. 

The stockings had disappeared, and the children, 


unabashed and unashamed, seemed heartily grate- | 


ful for their presents. Jamie kissed her, with a 
gay little “Thank you!" as did Nellie and Nan; 
but Ben clasped her neck in a bear-like embrace, 
whispering audibly, “I’m not going to be so 
stingy much more!” 

“Don’t be a silly!’ called Jamie; and with a 
shamed face the little fellow crept away. 

“There is a letter for you, mother!’’ said Mr. 
Parlin. “Palmer just brought it over; and he 


wants you to go back with him in about an hour. | 


It seems Huldah is taking on terribly to come 


visiting ; she won't be pacified in any way without | 


seeing you.” 

‘She will have to stay unpacified, then,’ said 
Doris, grimly. ‘I haven't forgotten how Huldah 
used to talk about me years ago. When we were 
first married she said I was so shiftless I couldn’t 
boil water without burning it; and she has never 
used me right—it has always been Dorie here and 
Dorie there, with never so much as a thank you 
thrown in. 
any longer. 
where I am.” 

‘Well, well! My sister Huldah is queer!” 
said Peter; “but I wouldn't like you to break 
right off with her suddenly—Christmas day, too! 
Palmer said she was dreadful spindling and hard 
to manage.” 

“T don’t doubt it a mite. Your brother Palmer 
has had his pay for taking care of her; now he’d 
The last time she was 
here I had to keep the canary in the attic and the 
children outdoors, because noise disturbed hor. 


If she wants to see me she can come 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


There were pretty | 


I’m not going at her beck and call | 
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| When Palmer got that two thousand dollars I 
made up my mind she’d never come again—not on 
my invitation.” 

| ‘She wouldn't wait for that,’’ interrupted 
Jamie. ‘It would be just like her to come to-day 
if you didn’t go over when she sent for you.” 

“Do go, then!” cried the girls, in anxious 
chorus. ‘We are all right, and father is at home. 

| We shall get along beautifully.”” 

| ‘Without me?” said Doris, looking around, 

| with a sudden catch in her voice. ‘Do you really 
want me to go away ?” 

‘‘Why,”’ began Nellie, mildly, ‘if Aunt Huldah 
—”’ but with a sudden roar that completely | 
drowned his sister's placid speech Ben fell upon 
his mother. 

“IT love you! I love you! I love you!” he 
shrieked; then slowly his eyes travelled in the 

| direction of a gaily-painted toy bank that decorated 

| the dining-room mantel; ‘‘but perhaps, if auntie 
wants you—perhaps you had better go.” 

“T will,’ said she, coldly. “Jump down; 1| 
want my coffee.” 

She had seen Ben's eyes fixed on his bank, | 

jand imagined, poor suspicious mother, that the | 

boy was speculating on what Aunt Huldah might 
| put into that receptacle for small coins. 

Before the mockery of a meal was finished, | 





Figures dashed down the Steps.” 


| gifts for the girls, and a fine four-bladed knife for Palmer appeared, and Doris went away with 


heavy eyes and a heavy heart. 


It was a hard day that followed. Huldah 


| Parlin had given her brother Palmer two thousand 


| dollars for a life maintenance; now she had set 
| her stubborn old heart upor a visit of indefinite 
| length to Peter. No child was ever more deter- 
| mined to have its own way than was she to pack 
up and go home with Doris that very night. 
| Palmer and his wife, "Cinda, far from objecting, 
| thought they would take the double sleigh and go, 
| too, just to talk it over with Peter. So soon after 
| six o'clock they all set out. 
| ‘Seeing the horses are a bit skittish, I guess I 
will drive round by High Street,’’ said Palmer, as 
they entered the village. ‘Hello! Somebody 
| has taken the Noble cottage. See, Dorie, they're 
| having high jinks there!” 
Doris looked up listlessly. Even the swift 
| flight through the keen, bracing air, the merry 
| jangle of the bells, the constantly recurring 
| holiday sights and sounds, had failed to arouse in 
| her one spark of answering enthusiasm. 
They were nearing, as he spoke, a pretty new 
house that had for the last few months peculiarly 
| fascinated Doris, because it embodied her ideal of 
| a comfortable and elegant home. Now she looked 
at it through a sudden mist of tears. 
“They know how to keep Christmas there,”’ 
| said she, wistfully. 


Every rodm was ablaze with light, every 
| window gay with holly boughs and _ trailing 


| greenery; while swiftly flitting forms could be 
| seen within. 

| ‘Yes, they do!” said ’Cinda, heartily. 
“Surely,’’ echoed Aunt Huldah, with a queer, 
eackling laugh. Palmer voiced his assent in a 
| long, loud whistle, at which, as if it had been a 
signal, the door flew open. 

‘“‘Merry Christmas!"’ ‘Merry Christmas!’’ and 
**Merry Christmas !"’ over and over again, shouted 
|}a dozen voices. From the compact crowd in 
| the doorway three figures separated themselves, 
| dashed down the steps and fell upon the bewildered 

woman in the sleigh. Amidst a jovous jargon of 
| unintelligible sounds they dragged her into the 
house. 

| And such a house! Lace draperies at the 
| windows, Brussels carpets on the .floors, and— 
| could her eyes deceive her ?—stuffed furniture! 
| Yet in spite of all this unaccustomed splendor 
| there was a look of homeiness about it all, at once 


> 


|or the children will go off the handle! 


delightful and bewildering. There was her own 
little rocker in the corner, and the work-basket 
beside it. From the prettily painted walls smiled 
the old, familiar pictures; and—yes!—that was 


Peter, very much dressed up, and glaring at her 


| wildly in a fruitless endeavor to look unconcerned 


and jovial. 


What could it mean? The lights began to 


| whirl and sway, the floor to rock. 


“Mercy on us!”’ cried ’Cinda; and Doris knew 
no more until, well dampened and confused, she 
found herself lying on her own old bed, in a 
strange new room. 

‘*How you scared us!” continued ’Cinda. “I 
never saw you faint before. Do try to brace up, 
They 
have been at work on this a year. At first they 
only meant to get you a new parlor set; and I 
will say they did well! There’s not a lazy bone, 
or a wasteful one, in them; they are real little 
Parlins.” 

“They couldn’t save enough for all this!’’ said 
Doris. 

“Well, last fall, when Mr. Noble died, Peter, 
knowing how you admired this place, tried to buy 
it. He had a thousand dollars, and was going to 
borrow the rest; but Huldah wouldn’t hear of it. 
She said she always meant to serve him and 
Palmer alike—we had had two thou- 
sand, and you could have the same. 
That fixed him all right. The children 
begged their pa not to tell you until 
they had your furniture earned; so 
the rest of us chipped in and helped 
the thing along.”’ 

Doris began to cry with remorse and 
happiness at once. 

“You have got some handsome 
china, Dorie,’’ "Cinda went on, ‘“‘and 
some real fine silver. None of us 
skimped on your Christmas, as you 
will see later on; but you must hurry 
up and feel better, or Huldah will have 
one of her dreadful conniption fits. 
How she did coax to visit you! She 
has been real anxious to for quite a 
spell, but she was bound she wouldn’t, 
without you agreed to it, before you 
found out about the money. She is 
kind of queer, Huldah is; but you will 
get along with her all right; you are 
softer-spoken than I am.” 

‘Supper is ready,’ said Peter, open- 
ing the door timidly; and ‘Supper is 
ready,’’ croaked Ben in an awed whis- 
per. Then seeing his mother sitting up 
and in her right mind, the little boy 
called gaily, “If you think we are 
stingy, you just come out here!”’ 

She caught him to her in a smother- 
ing embrace, and thus fortified, went 
out humbly and penitently to make it 
up to his folks. 

She started straight for Huldah; 
but when she reached the centre of the 
room there was a cry of, ‘*The mistle- 
toe! the mistletoe!’ and Peter caught 
and kissed her, while children and friends followed 
his example. Of course she could not make 
her confession during such a ceremony; and 
immediately afterward she was hustled into 


the new dining-room and dazzled with its 
splendors. 
‘‘Now for supper!’’ said Aunt Myra. “I am 


hungry as a hunter! I tell you, Dorie, we have 
worked to-day—got you all moved, though there 
will be sights of picking up later on. We all 
brought over something to eat, but law! there 
was no need—you had enough cooked for a 
regiment."’ 

‘“*Well!’’ began Doris, very red in the face, and 
embarrassed, ‘‘you see —”’ 

“That my wife is a fine housekeeper,’’ inter- 
rupted Peter. 

‘No! no!”’ said Doris. ‘It is not that at all! 
Keep still, Peter! I must tell them—I must! I 
have been mean and ungrateful and suspicious! 
I have told Peter that the children all took after 
him.” 

“Yes, yes,’ broke in Peter, cheerfully, ‘‘Doris 
has always stuck to it that the children patterned 
after my folks. She said only a day or two ago 
that Nellie favored Huldah, and that Jamie was 
the born Prace of Simeon.”’ 

At this the favored elderly people beamed upon 
Doris with so much affection that she was fain to 
let her confession go by default, and enter with a 
grateful heart into the spirit of the oecasion. 

Later, when the friends had all departed, and 
the children, tired and happy, trooped off to bed, 
Doris and her husband looked about a little. 

‘*What in the world is this ?’’ said she, pulling 
a disreputable-looking bundle from behind the fine 
new sideboard. 

“Just my old clothes,’ answered Peter; ‘‘the 
house was running over full of women, and I was 
obliged to hide them somewhere.” 

“T hope nobody saw them,”’ cried his wife, with 
a shake and a pat that sent a queer-looking iron 
box bumping across the floor. 

At sight of that box Doris burst into a very 
passion of tears. 

‘“‘Sakes alive!’ cried Peter. ‘That pesky little 
bank! I never meant you should see it again. 
How the children snickered and pranced when I 
pulled it out of my stocking this morning! I had 
to speak real harsh before I could stop them. 
Well, well! now it is all over with, I am bound to 
confess that I sha’n’t ever attempt any more 
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surprises. You have worried a good deal, Dorie, 
but your sufferings haven't been a circumstance 
compared with mine!” 

CATHERINE JEWETT. 
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MISS JERUSHA’S SURPRISE. 


Christmas came to the Hodges Children in Spite 
of her Protest. 





In a large old-fashioned nursery five children 
were very miserable together one Christmas eve. 
Now and then the larger of the two boys brought 
his fist down energetically upon the nursery floor. 
Willie Hodges was sitting with his short legs wide 
apart, and he brought his fist down between them. 
Each time Willie thumped the nursery floor he 
cried out bitterly, ‘I don't believe it!” 

Claudia Jerusha, nursing her dolly, swayed 
mournfully to and fro in her small rocking-chair 
with the high, red velvet back. 

“You sha‘n't know anything 


about it,” 





have the regulation Christmas dinner, and I'll 
give you as much candy as is good for you; but if 
you will insist upon hanging up your stockings, I 
can’t help it if you’re disappointed at finding them 
empty; I'll have no foolishness about the house 
on the Christmas eve. No, no, not another word. 
The fireboard is to remain in its usual place.”’ 
Little Joe’s round eyes were darting daggers at 
his Aunt Jerusha. ‘He can get in, anyway!” 
| said the youngest of the Hodges. 

“Mother says he can travel. in all kinds of 
weather, and when there isn’t any snow he puts 
little wheels under his sled-runners, and comes 
| flying through the night,” explained Willie. 

‘“‘Mother says,"* piped up Aggie, “that if you're 
good before Christmas Santa Claus is bound to 
bring you something. Mrs. Criss Kingle wouldn't 
|let him in if he'd go home, and—and—and had 
forgot any good children.” 

*‘Mother says,"* said Claudia, ‘that he’s got all 
our names in his big book,” 

“Oh, go ‘long'*’ exclaimed Miss Jerusha. 


She 








“Don't you wish Mother would come Home?’ 


murmured Claudia Jerusha, pressing Miss Cla- 
rinda, the doll, close to her heaving little bosom. 
**You shall wake up in the morning, and find my 
own gold breastpin in your stocking!" 

Stretched out before the little wood-stove, gazing 
with large, tearful eyes into the glowing coals, 
that showed themselves at the 
‘“‘draft’’ and occasionally tumbled 
forward upon the hearth, was 
Isabel Hodges, the plumper of the 
twins. 

“I wish mother would come 
home,’’ whispered Isabel ; and then 
she rolled over the nursery floor 
to the thin little twin and put her 
arms about her. **Don‘t you wish 
mother would come home, Aggie ?”" 
she asked. 

“Why don’t my mother come 
home ?’” whimpered Aggie, and 
thereupon the twins began to weep. 

The sound of their weeping grew 
and grew. Claudia wailed to her 
dolly ; Willie banged his head upon the floor, and 
little Joe, away off in a corner, set up a regular 
howl. Then the nursery door opened and Miss 
Jerusha came in. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!"’ exclaimed Miss Jerusha. 
“I never knew before that children were so very 
silly. But I have said to Joe time and again 
that it was a shame to feed you on fairy tales.” 

When Miss Jerusha called their father ‘‘Joe,”~ 
the young Hodgeses, who had quieted a little as 
she came in, began to wail afresh. To have a 
father who was far, far away called ‘‘Joe,"’ just 
as if he were a boy; oh, it was miserable! 

“It isn’t a fairy tale about Santa Claus!” 
murmured the twin, who had rolled away from 
the beautiful sight of the coals tumbling out on the 
stove-hearth. ‘‘He'’s come here every year yet!" 

“He gets down the chimney,” said Willie. 
‘*Mother always pulls the fireboard away a little.” 

“Aunt Jerusha! Pull the fireboard away!" 
pleaded the little thin twin. 

“Now listen to me once for all,’’ said Miss 
Jerusha, solemnly. ‘I might say I'm tired of 
talking. I told you awhile ago that there was no 
such person living as Santa Claus; he’s a humbug. 
And if Joe and your mother think they can leave 
me here to keep house and to keep up such senti- 
mentality into the bargain, they are mistaken. 
Willie Hodges, you are the oldest. Do you really 
and truly believe, after my long explanation, that 
there is a Criss Kingle, or Santa Claus, or what- 
ever you call him?” 

“Yes’m, I do,” said Willie, in a fractious way, 
“and he’s named both.” 

“And mother always pulled the fireboard away,” 
cried little Joe. 

Miss Jerusha langhed contemptuously. “Claudia 
Jerusha,” she said. ‘‘do you believe that your aunt 
is fibbing when she tells you again that there is no 
such person as Santa Claus ?”’ 


“He was here last Christmas,” said Claudia 


Jerusha, with polite evasion, her lips quivering. | 


“Sometimes people make mistakes,’’ whispered 
Isabel, hugging the little twin very tight. ‘Don’t 
they, Aggie ?”’ 

“To-morrow,” continued Miss Jernsha, ‘I will 


: nt 





stood up tall and gaunt, and gazed around on her 
nephews and nieces. ‘I perceive that a practical 
lesson is essential in order to get rid of all the 
visionary stuff that Joe and your mother have 
been crowding into your brains,’ she said. 
‘“‘When you find your stockings empty to-morrow 
morning, blame them, not me.”’ 

She went to the fireboard and shook 
it to make sure that it was firmly in 
place. ‘No one is to loosen the fire- 
board, remember !"’ 


mas eve. 

“Santa Claus isn’t going to mind,” 
said Willie, hopefully. ‘He will come 
up the steps and through the door.” 

**Rover won't bite the little reindeer,” 
said Aggie, tenderly, ‘‘and the monkey 
helping to drive will tell Rover that it is 
Santa Claus.” 

Miss Jerusha put her fingers to her 
ears. ‘Il am going to lock the door!" 
Those were her next ominous words. 
| ‘*He can creep through the keyhole,"’ said Joe. 


Miss Jerusha deliberately turned the metal flap 
over the keyhole. 

**Now every one of you jump into bed,” she 
said; ‘‘you've been undressed for the past hour.” 
| Then she went out and locked the door. 

There was silence for a minute in the nursery 





before Joe said, ‘When Santa Claus finds the | 





fireboard in tight, and the door locked, he’ll think 
we don’t want him. I wish father and mother 
wonld come home and Aunt Jerusha would go 
away!” 


Claudia Jerusha sat upin bed. ‘Suppose Aunt 


Oh, it was, indeed, an awful Christ- | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Jerusha is right ?’ 
there isn’t any Santa Claus? 
was father and mother all the time? 

“I don’t believe it,’’ said Willie. 

“But when he finds the fireboard in tight and 
the door locked, he'll think we don’t want him,”’ 
sobbed the fat little twin. “Oh, I wish we could 
move the fireboard a little!’ 

“He won't bring us anything unless we are 
good,”’ said Claudia, ‘‘and mother told us to mind 
every word that Aunt Jerusha said.”’ 

“But she didn't know abont the 
sobbed little Joe. 

There was some one else in the large old house 
who was almost as unhappy as the children. 
Uncle Denis, down in the kitchen, couldn’t enjoy 
his pipe. His withered hands trembled as he took 
from his pocket a bunch of keys and shuffled them 
thoughtfully. 

Tell dem chillens dar aint no Santa Claus!" 
he muttered. ‘‘Dat was a scarecrow trick. So 
she done locked de nussery door and hammered 
in de fireboard! She's no kind of a pesson 
for to leave in care o° chillens. What time 
‘tis? Uncle Denis’s bright eyes peered up 
at the mantel Then he stooped and 
took off his shoes. ‘I's gwine up to de nus- 
sery,”” he said, nodding about. 

The colored women in the kitchen laughed 
softly as Uncle Denis crept cautiously out 

the door. 
‘Dem chillens aint gwine to suffer 
while dey’s got Uncle Denis,’* said the 


Suppose it really 


” 


fireboard !"" 


clock. 


turbaned cook. “He's mighty mad 
‘bout dis Criss Kingle business. He 


reckon de pappy and de mammy’s de 
ones to say if ole Santy livin’ or no.” 

Unele Denis crept cautiously up the 
house-steps until he came to the nursery. 
The children, lying in their beds, listened 
to the fitting of a key in the lock of the 
nursery door. 


“if he finds us awake he won't give us 
anything.” 

Little Joe, who was very much afraid 
of meeting Santa Claus face to face, shut 
his eyes very tight and covered up his 
head ; but the little thin twin said bravely, 
“I would rather it would be good Santa 
Claus than Aunt Jerusha.”’ 

The young Hodges, however, were very much 
relieved when Uncle Denis’s black head preceded 
his brown-clad body imto the room. 

‘*Sh-s-s-s-s-s! Land sakes alive, don't say 
nofin’ out loud,’ ordered Uncle Denis, in a 
mysterious whisper. ‘1 come up for to talk over 
dis here Criss Kuingle Your Aunt 
Jerushy, she say for sure he wa‘n't comin’ ?’’ 


business. 


“Yes,” whined little Joe. He had never yet 
known his Aunt Jerusha to tell an untruth. 
Uncle Denis sat down in the dimly lighted 


nursery, and the children tumbled out of their 
beds and crowded around him. 

“I dunno how he'd have de heart for to give 
| you all de slip,’’ said the old negro, tenderly 
regarding the children. ‘‘He know your pappy 
tuk your mammy off for to git well, too. He 
| aint gwine to cut up no sech capers about Christ- 
mas times, I reckon. She say for sure he wa'n't 
| gwine to fetch you nofin’ ?”’ 
| ‘Uncle Denis,” said Claudia, winking and 
| bhnking her big eyes, ‘‘Aunt Jerusha says there 
isn’t any Santa Claus. She says that father and 
| mother filled our stockings.” 

‘Perhaps people that haven't any children don't 
know,” suggested Aggie. 

“Dat ' eried Uncle Denis. “Your pappy 
| and mammy, dey’s far enough away dis year. 
You-all aint feard he aint comin’, is you ?”* 

‘You'll let the door stay open when you go out, 

won't you, Uncle Denis ?”’ asked Willie. 

**I’se got for to lock de door,”’ said 
Uncle Denis; ‘but Criss Kingle he 
boun’ for to git here somehow. You 
leetle chillens up here in de nussery, 
you don’t hear nofin’ "bout de hard 

reckon? I tell you 
some’n "bout de hard times !”’ 

The children came very close to him, 
and he took little Joe in his lap and 
cuddled the little bare feet in his black 
hand. 

“De ole Criss Kingle dis year,”’ said 
Uncle Denis, “she been smokin’ more’n 
he onght to, and a-chawin’ 
more tobacco’n he ought to. He say 
to ole Mis’ Criss Kingle last night, he 
say, ‘I can't give no sech fine presents 
like I done give last year, I can't do 
it; I-been spendin’ too much money.’ 
Some de things dat ole man gwine to 
tote in dis here nussery to-night'll 
make you-alls laugh, I reckon!” 

He looked at the children wistfully as he finished. 
They smiled back at him. 

‘We're not going to laugh at anything he brings 
us,” said Willie. 

‘‘No, indeedie,”’ said the fat little twin. 

“Tell us something more he said to old Mrs. 
Criss Kingle,”’ said little Joe. 

‘He say to ole Mis’ Criss Kingle,’’ continued 
Uncle Denis, ‘*yo’ got to bake some leetle cakes 
and he’p me out. You got to bake some leetle 
hossy cakes, and dog cakes, and pig cakes, and 


80 


times, I got to 


he been 


” 


| bear cakes, and rat cakes; you got to he’p me out, 


and Mis’ Criss Kingle she say she would.” 
“Will she make cakes something like Aunt 
| Kitty’s?"’ inquired Joe. It was delicious to lie 


“It's Santa Claus!"’ whispered Willie; | 
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she said, feverishly. ‘‘Suppose | there in Uncle Denis’s arms, and know for sure 


that Santa Claus wasn’t going to forget them. 
“Some'n like Aunt Kitty’s,”’ answered the old 
man. 
got to be fancier’n Aunt Kitty's usually is.”’ 
“And he'll bring us a little candy, won't he?’’ 
asked the thin little twin. 
“Oh yes, he fetch you some kind of candy,”’ 


“On'y Mis’ Criss Kingle she says hers is 


said Uncle Denis. ‘‘He sav to ole Mis’ Criss 
Kingle last night dat he can't fetch de fust-class 
candy, mebbe, but he do de best he kin. Dar’s 


a power of chillens, he says, and he been 


smokin’ more’n he ought to. 


} 
sech 


And laws, dar is a 


power of chillens! Here in de nussery on'y, dar’s 
five. I reckon now dar's jest gwine to be ‘bout 
five stockin’s ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Claudia Jerusha; ‘there will be 


five stockings for people and three for baby-dolls."” 
“Whar you-alls gwine to hang dem stockin’s, 
honeys ?” 
“They are 


inquired the old man. 


already hung,”’ said “See 
them on the bedposts ?" 
“if [ was you-alls,”’ Denis, 


after gazing in every direction at the stockings, 


suggested Uncle 


“I'd fetch ‘em here and put ‘em in a plain row on 
Criss Kingle he say 
he’s gittin’ ole, and Mis’ Criss Kingle she tell him 
for to be sure and count straight; but we best fix 


de chimney-piece. last night 


dem stockin’s ina plain row. He aint never gwine 
to forgive hisse’f ef he don't count straight.” 

The children brought their 
watched Uncle Denis as he hung them in 


stockings, and 
‘a plain 
row”’ on the chimney-piece. 

“If you would pull the fireboard out a little it 
wouldn't matter,”’ said Willie. 

“I dassen't do‘it,”’ said Uncle Denis, ‘“‘and I got 
for to lock de door. De mist’ess think a ole black 
bu’glar got up here ef I don’t lock door.”” 


Then a sudden light came into the eyes of Uncle 


de 


Denis, and he cackled almost silently. “TI tell 
you what; anybody in dis nussery got a bit of 


string ?” 

“IT have," said Willie. 
for, Uncle Denis ?”’ 

“I gwine to hang it out de winder for de Criss 
Kingle to climb up on,”’ said the old man. 

They were happy children after Uncle Denis 
fastened the string, and helped them back into 
their beds. They fell asleep to the soft footfall or 
the memory of it upon the house stairs. 

That fixing of the string for the Criss Kingle to 
climb to the nursery was highly appreciated by 
the folks in the Aunt Kitty 
about it as she rolled and worked her own cakes 
for the holidays, and several of the idle women 
went out into the night to see it. A light snow 
was falling as Letty and Sal stood looking at the 


“What do you want it 


kitchen. laughed 


floating string. 
**I see dey done left de winder open a chink for 
de ole fat feller to squeeze hisse’f t'rough,”’ said 


Letty. ‘I’s powerful glad of dat!" 
“I wonder what dey-all’s a-dreamin’ about,”’ 


said Sal. 
As Letty and Sal stood there bareheaded, with 
the soft snowflakes lodging on their shoulders and 





sinking down upon their woolly heads, the children 
in the nursery were having sweet dreams about 
the poor old Criss Kingle, whom somehow they 
loved even more than they had loved the pros- 
perous old Criss Kingle. He seemed more than 
ever like flesh and blood. 

“It's not a fairy tale,’ muttered sleeping Willie; 
and he turned on his pillow with a happy laugh. 

It was very early on Christmas morning when 
Miss Jerusha turned the key in the nursery door 
and entered the but she had heard the 
uproar in the room already. Her five nieces and 
nephews were sitting up in their beds. Before 
each were the contents of the emptied stockings. 

Never before had Criss Kingle brought such dear 
funny little things as they found in those stockings 

lots and lots of tiny tin spoons and forks, and 
little tin buckets and soldiers, and little rakes and 
hoes; and a candy peppermint basket for each 
one. 

«“T should say Mrs. Criss Kingle can make cakes 
better than Aunt Kitty !"’ said the thin little twin, 
holding up a funny little cake man with a hat and 
boots. 

“IT should say she can!’ said the little fat twin, 
laughing softly over a ginger-cake baby. 

“It is the niezst Christmas we ever had, Aunt 
Jerusha,” said Claudia Jerusha; “‘the very, very 
nicest.” 

“He got up on the string hanging out the 
window,” explained Willie, in answer to Miss 
Jerusha’s dumb look of surprise. 

Miss Jerusha went to the window indicated by 
little Joe’s fat finger, and looked out. She saw 


room; 
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when Miss Jerusha turned around to her nephews 
and nieces again they saw that she, too, believed 
in the dear old Criss Kingle. 

Louise R. BAKER. 
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A JUAN FERNANDEZ CHRISTMAS. 


An unexpected but agreeable Visit to Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island. 

When, as a boy, I first read the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe and his island, a great desire to see the 
place possessed me; but I had little idea that 
I should ever go there. The wish passed away 
with many other boyish notions, and was well- 
nigh forgotten when I went to South America in 
1889, at the age of twenty-three. 

My ambition was now to make a fortune in the 
lumber business. My partner, a young man 
from Michigan named Palmer, and I had secured 
a contract, by favor of an American engineer, to 
furnish the ties and trestles for the northern 
division of the midland railroad of Chile. We 
were straining every nerve and using every dollar 
we could control to establish sawmills in Chiloe— 
a large island off the coast south of Valparaiso. 

In this island, which is nearly as large as 
Connecticut, there are immense forests of Chilean 
cedar —a fine, durable timber; and along the 
west coast are three rivers which 
fall into the Gulf of Ancud, and 
afford water-power, near tide- 
water, where lumber can be loaded 
on schooners. 

Fairly good axemen are to be 
hired in Chiloe at fifty cents a day, 
and the cedar, in the log, can be 
floated at small cost down the 
streams to mills. But the Chilean 
government exacts a high duty on 
imported machinery, and there are 
a great many difficulties in setting 
up and operating a mill among 
such people as the Chiloe islanders, 
who are indolent, and but little 
better than savages. 

Nevertheless, we built a mill, 
and had been operating it at a 
good profit for seven months with 
the aid of an American schooner, 
the Southern Belle, Captain Turner, 
latterly in the guano trade, which 
we chartered to transport lumber 
up the coast. The boat was then 
going chiefly to Port Caldera and 
Iquique, and we were doing business 
under our own flag. Shortly after the middle of | 
December, which is early summer in that lati- | 
tude, we were loading ties aboard the schooner | 
at sunset, when we heard a steamer’s whistle off | 


the headland, and soon saw a large corvette enter | quence of this land was sighted in the northwest | they darted from flower to flower. 


the bay and come to anchor. She proved to be 
the Magellanes, a Chilean man-of-war of the old 
sort. What had brought her in there we could | 
not conjecture, and never fully learned. 

November and December of 1891 were times | 
when citizens of the United States were keeping 
very quiet in Chile. The house of the United 
States minister at Santiago was virtually in a 
state of siege, and in Valparaiso for some weeks 
it was hazardous for a person known to be a 
‘Yankee’ to show himself in public. Some of | 
the crew of the United States cruiser Baltimore 
had been attacked on the street, and no one 
knew what might happen within a week. But at | 
our mill in Chiloe we had no intelligence of these 
affairs. 

The corvette did not communicate with the 
shore that night. Next morning, feeling that her 
arrival was none of our business, we went on 
with our work of loading ties, and paid no further 
attention to her. 

Shortly after noon the commander of the 
Magellanes gave thirty or forty of his. men liberty 
to go ashore to a small settlement of Chiloe fisher- 
men about a mile from our wharf and mill. The 
Jack tars remained there a while, but presently 
eighteen or twenty of them came around the head 
of the bay to the river-bank opposite the mill, and | 
began shouting. At first we thought it was | 
nothing more than man-of-war's men’s chaff, but | 
ere long we distinctly heard shouts of: 

‘*Muerte a los Americanos del Norte!’ (Death 
to the North Americans!) from a score of lusty 
throats. 

Immediately, too, the men began to stone the 
mill, and became so boisterous that the two mill- 
men shut down the gate, and came to the wharf, 
where Palmer and I were assisting Captain Turner 
and his men. One of the millmen was a Peru- 
vian, the other a Chilote. They appeared to be 
alarmed. ‘Es la guerra, senor’ (There is war, 
sir), the Peruvian said to me, looking much 
perplexed. 

‘“War!”’ I said. ‘War with what?” 

‘*With the United States,’’ he replied, and went 
on to say that the sailors had called out to them 
not to work for us, and that they would shortly 
burn the mill and cut our throats. 

We consulted Captain Turner as to the best 
course to take. 

“I don’t like it,’ he said. ‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if it were so, either. There’s been bad feeling in 
‘Val’ against Americans ever since July.” 
As the sailors across the river continued to | 
shout offensively, we sent the Chilote across to 
ask the cause. He came back with a tale to the 
effect that the United States cruiser Charleston | 
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Charleston and the Baltimore had been subse- 
| quently sunk by the Chilean fleet. Of course this 
| was a wild rumor founded on the Esmeralda 
| incident, but we did not know how much truth 
| might be in it. It turned out that there was none. 
Palmer and I consulted anxiously as to our 
best course, and concluded it would be well to 
| load our milling machinery aboard the schooner 
| and put to sea with the skipper. The saws, with 
| their carriages and other gear, were accordingly 
detached and moved down to the jetty on the 
small cars and short line of wooden rails that we 
used for transporting lumber to the vessel. - The 
mill itself was merely a wooden shed which, if 
burned, would be no great loss. 

On the east coast of Chiloe there is a breeze 
| offshore by ten or eleven o’clock in the evening 
in December; but that night the sky was partly 
obscured, and the breeze set very faintly. Sail 
was nevertheless made toward midnight, and the 
Southern Belle worked gradually out of the bay, 
| passing the corvette where 
|she lay at anchor less 
| than a mile distant. Her 
| lookout may have seen 
| us, but perhaps did not. 
| Once on the guif we 
| got a better wind, passed 
| through Carlos Channel 


Pt Salinas 


very early in the morning, and stood out upon | 


the open Pacific. Arica was our port, but fearing 
lest we might fall in with Chilean naval vessels, 
Captain Turner kept far to sea, and in conse- 


on the morning of the 24th of December. 
Palmer and I, hearing the cry of ‘“‘Land-O!” 
hastened on deck, and found Captain Turner 


examining with his glass a group of high, dark 


cliffs that loomed fifteen or twenty miles away. 

“Why, captain, that cannot be the coast!” 
Palmer exclaimed. 

“No, it is Mas a Tierra.” 

‘“What’s Mas a Tierra?’ I inquired. 

‘Juan Fernandez Island,”’ said the captain. 
‘“‘The Spanish charts call it Mas a Tierra, that is, 
More-to-the-land, to distinguish it from the other 
island, eighty miles to the west, which they term 
Mas a Fuera, or More-to-the-sea.”’ 


“Then that group of cliffs is Juan Fernandez, | 


where Robinson Crusoe lived,’’ Palmer remarked. 

‘*Are there any difficulties in the way of naviga- 
tion about the island, captain? Is it dangerous 
to approach it in a vessel ?’’ I asked. 

“Not at all. Deep water close in shore. Cum- 
berland Bay is the anchorage, on the north side 
of the island.” 

‘Let's put in there, then. 
the place,’’ said Palmer. 

The course was altered a few points to west- 
ward, and as the morning advanced we drew near 


I should like to see 


a lofty mass of table-shaped crags which loom up | border of a little bog. While we were gathering 


amazingly from the sea. Then doubling a head- 
land marked Point Bacatao on the chart, we 
entered a somewhat open cove on the north side. 
After sounding, the anchor was let go in twenty- 
eight fathoms of water, within about fifty yards 
of the rocky beach. 

At a little distance were eight or ten low cabins, 
evidently human habitations. There was an 
abundance of pale-green shrubbery, grass and 
vines, and far up the sides of the mountain were 
a few scattered trees. 

What seemed most unlike the idea we had 
gained from the story of Robinson Crusoe was 
the lofty, block-shaped outline of the mountain 
that towered to the clouds. The cliffs rise fully 
three thousand feet in height, and this gives an 
appearance of great altitude, for the island is no 
more than four miles wide and twelve long. 

Taken as a whole, it is a mass of precipitous 
crags and ravines. With a glass we could see 
goats on the tops of crags. A brook flows down 
the valley into Cumberland Bay, and apparently 
there had been an attempt to clear the land of 
brush and stones in order to raise crops. 

Alexander Selkirk, from whose adventure 
Defoe derived the tale of Robinson Crusoe, 
was put on shore at his own request from the 
Cinque Ports, a small war-ship, on which he was 
a master mariner, in the year 1704, and lived 
alone on this island until 1709. 
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| discovered the island in 1563. Pigs and goats 
were brought ashore, and during the century and 
|a half which followed many seafarers resided 
there for uncertain periods. 
| In 1830 the Chileans made the island a penal 
| colony, where, at one time, as many as three 
| hundred convicts were confined, with a garrison 
| of troops; but these occupants have now gone 
away, and the place appeared to be as solitary as 
| in the days of Selkirk. 
| Palmer and I went ashore, with Winchesters 
and cartridges, and set off on an exploring jaunt. 
First we ascended the valley of the brook, where 
the land has been cleared, and then climbed a 
| path up the shoulder of the mountain. We heard 
|the bleat of goats at intervals. These animals 
| appear to be very wild. 
| There were shrubs and flowers in abundance 
| and many ferns, all fresh and green at this season. 
| A few small birds were hopping and flitting about, 
| as if they might have nests in the thickets. 









“Just look at the humming-birds!’’ Palmer 
exclaimed. ‘I never saw so many together!”’ 

The whirring and humming of these beautiful 
little creatures rose in a constant low refrain, as 
We soon 
espied their tiny, neat nests among the shrubs, 
not much larger than large acorn-cups, containing 
eggs the size of small peas. 

There was abundance of a singularly large and 
| luxuriant plant, called gunnera, which sends up 
stalks with enormous leaves, in form something 

| like garden rhubarb. Many of these huge, juicy 
stalks were already six feet in height, with leaves 
ten feet in diameter. One could sit beneath them 
|} as if under a big umbrella. 
The path along the shoulder of the mountain 
| ridge is by no means easy to climb. There are 
| many steep acclivities of bare, smooth greenstone 
|and basalt. But the view, after one has reached 
| an altitude of eight or ten hundred feet, is magnifi- 
} cent, both to seaward on each side and over the 
entire extent of the island. 

It was along this path over the crags that 
Selkirk kept his vigils for ships. At one point, 
known as ‘“‘*Robinson Crusoe’s Lookout,”’ a party 
of British officers in 1868 erected a tablet in 
| memory of Alexander Selkirk, which we found 
to be still in a good state of preservation. 

Descending the south side of the mountain ridge, 
we found still another cleared track, where small 
apple-trees and radishes grew wild along the 








| a handful of the radishes, our ears were suddenly 
| saluted by the quick, barking grunt of a pig. 
Instantly there was a scurrying amidst the under- 
| growth, and we were sure that a considerable 
drove of pigs had been started. 
Palmer had the carbine. He ran around the 
| foot of the bog to head off the animals. Having 
an idea that, they might double back, I made a 
| detour about the upper end of the fen.. We met 


| beyond, after five or ten minutes, having seen | 
| nothing of the pigs; but a few moments later we | 


| heard them racing furiously up the bed of a little 
ravine. They ran almost as fast as foxes. 

| ‘Pretty lean pork, I reckon, by the way they 
go,”’ Palmer remarked. 

Presently, as they ascended the ravine and 
| gained an outlook below, the drove stopped and 
faced about. We could see among the ferns eight 
or ten black-and-white pigs, standing with snouts 
turned up inquisitively. The distance was five or 
six hundred yards. 

“T’ll make a bid for one of them,”’ said Palmer, 
dropping on one knee before he fired. 

A squeal replied to the report, followed by a 
chorus of frightened barkings and a fresh scurry 
| up the ravine, which set a small avalanche of stones 
| rattling down. We could see that one of the drove 
|lay kicking among the ferns. His squeals, too, 
| abundantly testified to his presence. With some 

difficulty we climbed to the top and found an 








fluttering below her a delicate cotton string. And | had attacked a Chilean ship, and that both the| Juan Fernandez, a Spanish navigator, had | odd-looking pig weighing about sixty pounds, 


fatally wounded by Palmer's shot. 

“Juan Fernandez pork for Christmas dinner 
to-morrow, if we can get it over the mountain !”’ 
Palmer exclaimed. 

We cut a pole from one of the wild apple-trees, 
tied the pig’s feet together with green withes, 
slung it on the pole between us, and began the 
task of transporting it over the ridge to Cumber- 
land Bay. As the distance was at least three 
miles, much of the way very steep, it will not be 
thought strange that we were pretty tired when 
we finally laid our prize down on the beach near 
the schooner. 

When dressed, the animal proved to be an 
eatable little porker. We had some fried for our 
supper that evening. Next forenoon the cook of 
the Belle roasted the spareribs before a fire which we 
kindled beside a large fragment of basalt on shore. 

We partook of our Christmas pig with semi- 
barbarous zest in the shade of a cluster of gunnera 
leaves. We were at the foot of a crag, a few 
rods from the shore, where a rill of fresh water 
trickled down from the mountain—a curious, 
wild spot, replete with traditions of the past. 

Our stay on the island was necessarily brief. 
The next day we sailed for Arica, where we 
learned that the ‘“‘war scare’’ was over, and we 
afterward resumed our business in Chiloe in 
security. G. ParKER CARROLL. 
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TRAPPED. 


Caught in his own Trap, a Hunter meets 
**Big Thunder.’’ 

Frank Petersen, a Swede, who is now one of 
the thriftiest settlers in southwestern Minnesota, 
started life there early in the spring of 1872, just 
after his marriage. He and his hearty young 
wife took up their claim of one hundred and sixty 
acres, built their ‘‘claim shanty,’’ and went to 
work on their prairie land. 

Throughout the whole summer Frank worked 
hard early and late, but September found him 
with toil poorly rewarded. The tough sod was 
hard to subdue. It yielded but a scant crop, and 
most of this had been devoured by grasshoppers 
before harvest-time. 

Frank groaned and grieved, but he was not the 
man to give up because one season had gone 
against him. Within sight of his cabin were two 
sloughs, or swamps, and many more farther 
away, all inhabited, more or less, by muskrats 
that lived in houses built partly out of the water, 
and by mink that burrowed homes in the shores 
of lagoons. 

| Frank knew the value of the fur of these 
| creatures, and resolved to try whether the wastes 
| would not yield him a better crop in winter than 
| the arable land had given for the warm season. 

Accordingly, as soon as the sloughs were frozen 
over, he went to the nearest village with a few 
dollars of his little hoard and bought a dozen 
common steel traps, besides two much larger 
ones which had double rows of small teeth set in 

the jaws. Next morning he set them all in a 
| large slough whose nearest edge was about a mile 
| from his farm. 

For six weeks he met with more than common 
success, for he caught three hundred and sixteen 
| rats, worth fifteen cents each, and twenty-three 
| mink, worth each a dollar and a half. 
| ‘“‘At this rate, Elsa,’’ said Frank to his wife, 
| just let winter keep on all the time. We make 

plenty money, and the baby won’t want for 
| nothing at all.”’ 
| But Elsa was not altogether pleased with his 
occupation. It took him far away every morning, 

and she believed it subjected him to great danger 
| of heing scalped. Previous settlers had told the 
| young woman dreadful tales of how the Sioux 
| had risen and massacred the whites ten years 
earlier. She knew that at least one Indian, Big 

Thunder by name, was believed to be in the 
| neighborhood, and that he lived by trapping. 
| Would he not be angry at Frank for catching the’ 
| muskrats and mink ? 

Often Elsa expected to see this fearful savage 
striding in with her husband's scalp at his belt, 
and then proceeding to take the baby’s and her 
own. But Big Thunder kept his distance till 
January. Even Frank had not seen the Indian 
| on whose customary grounds he was encroaching. 

To tell the truth, the young Swede was not at 
all anxious for such a meeting. He felt that he 
must trap to provide for his wife and child, but 
he also felt that if he were Big Thunder, and any 
stranger took to trapping over Ais haunts, that 
stranger would probably get into serious trouble. 
The young Swede, you see, had been bred with a 
sense of justice, and had not yet acquired the 
white frontiersman’s opinion that ‘‘Injins is 
pizen,’’ and that it is rather creditable to deprive 
them of their natural livelihood. 

One morning in January, while tending his 
| traps, Frank came to a very large rat-house which 
| he had not previously seen. It was one of those 
| structures which trappers call ‘‘hotels.’’ They 
are sometimes eight feet high and thirty in circum- 

ference. From far and near the rats come to 

such hotels, and they are therefore good places to 
set traps in. 

Frank quickly began chopping his way into the 
‘‘nest.’’ or open space in which the rats live. As 
it was but fifteen inches above the water-line, bis 
task was no light one, for grass and mud were 
well mingled in the great roof, and tightly 

| cemented by frost. 
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But at last he broke into the nest from the} own inanimate body. 


south side, and placed one of his large traps there. 
The nest was an opening fully three feet in diam- 
eter, where fifteen or twenty rats could sleep 
together, dry and warm. 

**Maybe I'll get two at once in that big trap,” 
thought Frank, as he sat down in the snow to 
rest, and watched his breath rising on the calm, 
cold air. It was a clear morning; the snow fairly 
glittered, and the zero was ten degrees higher 
than the mercury in the tube. But there were 
already signs of a change of weather. 

Two rats at once! Frank had not been so 
greedy before. Why not make sure of two rats 
by chopping in from the north side and setting 
another trap there? No sooner thought of than 


the young man was at work, and soon two traps | 


were staked on the nest and waiting for the inno- 
cents to come in search of bed. Then Frank 
went home; and still he had seen nothing of Big 
Thunder. 


About two o'clock that afternoon snow began | 


to fall lightly, and a cold, raw wind set in from 
the northeast; but promptly at half-past three 
Frank kissed Elsa and the babe, and set off on 
his usual rounds. 

He had looked to nearly all his traps, and dusk 
was just setting in when he reached the muskrat 
hotel, and began carefully digging away the 
grass and rubbish with which he had covered 
the hole on the north side. 

He pulled out the small trap, found it 
empty, and quickly reset it. Then he did 
something commonly done by trappers. 
Before replacing the trap in the nest, he thrust 
in his hand to clear away any rubbish that 
might have fallen from the hole above. 

The hotel was so large that, in order to 
reach the bottom of the nest, he was obliged 
to lie down on his side and thrust his arm full 
length into the hole. There his fingers felt 
around for particles to remove, till he heard 
a sudden chug! At the same instant his 
hand was sharply seized. He tried to jerk 
it away. In vain! His fingers were held in 
the vise-like grip of the large trap staked 
down on the other side of the nest! 

“Caught in my own trap! What a joke!” 
thought Frank, and laughed aloud. 

Then he struggled and pulled to get loose; 
but the teeth of the trap seemed to sink into 
his fingers as he strained at them. Frank 
stopped laughing. Not only was the pain 
becoming severe, but his blood seemed to 
chill as his true situation flashed on him. 
Still he cast aside the belief that he could not 
free himself. 

“T can reach over across the hotel to the 
other side and loosen the stake that holds the 
trap,”’ he said to himself, and straightway he 
tried the plan. 

He wriggled and struggled; he sprawled face 
down against the roof, he moved into every 
favorable position that he could attain with his 


right arm fastened in the hole, but he could not | 


reach the stake with his left hand. 

The young man lay still a while, trying to 
collect his wits. He would not, dared not, believe 
that he was held as surely as ever his traps had 
hsid a muskrat. Life so strong in him! Elsa 
an@ the baby waiting over yonder through the 
snow-storm ! 
them! Surely God would show him some way to 
get free. 

Then the thought came that he might reach his 
left hand down to the trap through the hole in 
which his right arm was imprisoned. He tried, 
but the hole would not admit the other arm. 
Then he beat and tore at the mound with his left 
hand till the strong, stubby finger-nails bled, 


while the frozen and compacted earth and grass | 


defied this puny effort. 

Frank turned till his back was partly against 
the muskrat-house, and looked up toward heaven 
with wild protestation. 

“T—I to die so—like a rat ina trap! O God, 
why? Don’t you see me? Help—quick! I 
shall freeze! Oh, for justice’ sake, God! For 
my wife and baby! Will you let me die like 
this ?”’ 

He spoke aloud, he did not know how loudly, 
giving words to his real thoughts; for the sense 
that he was quite beyond hearing of other human 
beings left him free of any feeling that he should 
express himself in a restrained way. He spoke as 
if with naked heart to God; he looked up as if to 
fix his despairing eyes on God. But he could not 
feel that God really saw or heard him—for the 
sky was now so completely hidden. 

What had been a common snow-storm was now 
a raging blizzard. Snow whirling up from the 
plain mingled so with snow falling from the sky 
that all the driyen air was white. Air? there 


seemed to be no air, but an atmosphere of loose | 
It wholly hid the tall grasses | 


and hurrying snow. 
and reeds of the slough, and Frank could scarcely 


make out the edges of the muskrat-house when he | 


turned his face again. 

Though the wind blew fast, the silence was 
perfect. He could not hear any rustling of the 
dry, high grasses—the very moaning that the 
rushing air should have made was as if muffled 
by the all-pervading snow. 

“It will bury me deep before morning,”’ thought 
Frank, “and in the spring they will find my body 
thawing, stretched on this muskrat-house.”’ 

At this idea came a mental picture of how he 
would look to those who might find him, and in 
this vision: he saw his axe rusting beside his 


” 


He had worked so faithfully for | 


The axe! He might use 
it! Why had he not thought of it before ? 
| He turned toward it, reaching out his free hand ; 
he could dimly see the axe, for it was very near. 
| But it was far beyond the reach of his hand. 
| There it stood, head sunk in the snow, handle 
upright. He squirmed around, trying to reach it 
with his foot, but could not quite touch it with 
his most extended toe. 

Frank lay still again. He was in great pain. 
With each struggle the cruel jaws of the trap had 
| seemed to clutch more tightly on his fingers. He 

lay still, and thought with quite a new pity of all 
the trapped creatures that he had known to free 
| themselves by gnawing off feet caught as his 
| fingers were caught now. 
Were they sterner than he to bear pain? No; 
| he would certainly bite off his fingers if so he 
could escape to Elsa and the babe. But a man’s 
| teeth were never made to gnaw through the great 
| bone of his arm. 

As for the pain—he derided it.- He could endure 
any pain to get free! And with a sort of derision 
he sunk his teeth strongly into the soft upper part 
of his mighty right arm, and bit hard to reassure 
himself of his courage against mere agony. 

Then a new thought came. ‘‘Why am I here if 
he asked himself. ‘*What 


| 
| 


| 
{I can bear pain?” 


a ie 


Big Thunder 


| prevents me pulling my hand free if I can stand 
| theagony? Surely I can wrench it out by tearing 
the fingers.” 

To add terrible pain to that of members already 
tortured is one of the most difficult of human 
| resolutions. All the nerves of Frank’s body 
| quivered as he set his teeth for the agony. He 
had to wait for a few seconds to let his will master 
his shrinking flesh. Then he pulled, bracing 
himself, pushing with his free arm, straining with 
all his strength. 

The iron jaws slipped a little and set deeper. 
The teeth were now fast on the bone. Frank felt 
as if trapped anew. He gave a most desperate 
| jerk, his lips parted in a shriek at the torment, 
then he lay still but for his heavy panting. 

His whole body was in cold sweat now; for a 
few moments his brain forgot the torture; then 
he came to his full senses again. His fingers 
were more firmly held than before, and now he 
| knew that all his force could neither tear them 

through the iron teeth nor pull them out of their 
sockets. 

Frank lay still for a long time. He had put 
| himself to pain so fierce that there was, he says, 
relief in merely resting from it. The truth prob- 
{ably is that the period of extreme agony had 
dulled his sensations and put him in a sort of 
torpor. No doubt, too, that he had already 
begun to freeze, and this partly deadened his 
suffering from his fingers. 

3ut out of that dullness he woke with a fear 
| more terrible than any physical pain. He had 


| 


| been half-dreaming in woe on the thought of his | 


| dear wife, and how she would never again greet 

him with a smile as he came from his trapping. 
| What was she doing now? Holding the baby to 
| her heart and looking out of the window at this 
| blizzard, looking, ever looking for him, thinking 
how long he was delayed, fearing, perhaps, the 
coming of the dreaded Big Thunder. 

Delayed? What'if she should think him lost? 
Of a certainty she would start out in search of 
him! Elsa would brave anything for affection. 
She would start out, leaving the babe in the 
cradle. The storm would bewilder her; she would 
| wander and stumble, and perish in the cold! 
| And the baby ? Soon the hay fire in the stove 
| would burn out, and then his little, tender baby, 
|his little Elsa, with her mother’s lips and his 
| bright, blue eyes, the baby, too, would become 
| the prey of the cold! 

Frank struggled again; the pain was less now, 
| but he could not pull himself free. The clear 
images of his mind went lapsing into confusion. 
He could not hold the pictures and the fears. 
Stupor was surely coming. He roused himself at 
this perception, beat himself with his left hand, 
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and tried to kick with his legs. But that effort 
ceased soon. Lying still began to be very 
pleasant. Soon he felt painless, warm, comfort- 
able. Perhaps, after all, he should not freeze to 
| death. Was the weather becoming warmer ? 

In the morning some one would ‘surely find 
him. With this thought becoming a cheerful 
certainty, he moved his head contentedly into an 
easier position for along sleep. Cold, like opium, 
lulls its victim into eternal slumber. 

But now he suddenly felt vexed. 

“Stop! Leave me alone! Don’t! 
I won't get up! Stop shaking me!” he said in 
Swedish. Then he opened his eyes and saw a 
dark form bending over him. 


Go away! 


“Ugh!” said a gruff voice. ‘White man 
drunk. Heap much fool. Much _fire-water, 


much cold, white man freeze !”’ 

“I’m not drunk!’ said Frank, thoroughly 
roused. “I’m in a trap. Get me out quick, 
before I freeze to death !”’ 

‘*Where trap ?”’ said the Indian, staring blankly. 

“Down there, in muskrat-house,’’ said Frank, 
pointing with his left hand. 

Without another word the Indian seized Frank’s 
axe and began chopping away the side of the 
he struck into the farther hole. 
Next moment Frank's fingers 


| 


house. Soon 


Then he stooped. 





releases Frank. 


He pushed himself back from the 
up, trembled to his feet, and at once 


were free. 
hole, sat 
fell down. 


‘‘Feet much freeze,’’ said the Indian. ‘*White 
man no walk home.” 
The young Swede tried to stand again, but 


again he sank. His feet were painless, and as 
hard and solid as lumps of ice. 

‘Indian carry home,”’ said the savage, throwing 
his arm around Frank. Then shifting the burden 
nimbly to his back, and seizing Frank’s arms 
over his own neck, the Indian started on a half- 
trot with his load. 

‘‘But he’s not taking me home,”’ thought Frank, 
peering over the other's shoulder. ‘‘This can’t be 
the right way. It’s the opposite direction to my 
eabin. 

‘‘You're not taking me home,”’ he said aloud. 

‘“‘How freeze-up Swede man know where go?” 
grunted the Indian. ‘‘No see—all snow—Big 

Thunder know where go.”’ 

And so this was Big Thunder? 

| into a new stupor of wonderment. This was the 
man Elsa had feared, and he, himself, too! And 
thus the dreaded Indian was repaying the stranger 
who had been taking his natural livelihood away! 

“*Perhaps he’s going to save me only for worse,” 
thought Frank. “I’m sure he’s not taking me 

home. Maybe he has a wigwam in some bluff 

| near by, and will carry me there—for what ?”’ 

| The truth was that Frank was so numbed with 
| cold that he was scarcely half-conscious. Thrice 
Big Thunder put him down and shook him 
violently to bring him out of stupor. But it was 
not more than half an hour after they had left 
the slough when the Indian said, ‘‘Here Swede 
man wigwam!” and Frank was roughly pushed 
against the door of his own home. 

Roused suddenly to clear consciousness, Frank 
thrust open the .door, and stood holding on by 
it. Elsa, with face tear-stained by her fears for 
him, started up, threw her arms round him, and 
helped him to stagger to the bed. Then she 
rushed to the cradle, and held the warm face of 
the suddenly awakened baby to the cold face of 
its father. Frank thought the screams of the 
child the sweetest music he had ever heard. 

‘‘Where’s Big Thunder?” asked the young 
man then. 

‘He didn’t come, but oh, I was afraid he had 
killed you,” said Elsa. 

“Didn't you see Big Thunder? 
carried me here!”’ 

But Elsa had not seen the Indian at all. 
Leaving Frank at the door, he had instantly 
disappeared in the darkness and the storm. 

‘Well!’ said Frank. 
here so easily, he will have no trouble in finding 


Frank went 


Why, he 


' substances 


“If he found his way | 


651 
his wigwam. I've got to find it, too, for I owe 
my life to him, and I must thank him properly, 
and more, too.”’ 

“Yes, ves!’’ cried Elsa, when she understood 
what had happened. ‘We must find Big Thunder 

he’s a good, good man.” 

But the wandering Indian trapper never came 
to be thanked, and they never saw 
Out of the blizzard he had come as if directed by 


him again. 


God, and into it he returned, as if completely rapt 
away in the Almighty arms to eternal shelter. 


L. C. MAXWELL. 
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IMMORTAL MIND. 


A germ, preparing in the winter’s frost 
To rise, and bud, and blossom in the spring; 
An unfledged eagle by the tempest tossed, 
Unconscious of his future strength of wing. 


Selected. —Sir Humphry Dary. 
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A PETRIFIED BIG TREE. 


Its Discovery in Colorado. — How it came there. 
By Professor Arthur. Lakes. 


Most of the readers of The Companion have 
heard much of the ‘‘big trees’’ of California, the 
Many, no doubt, have 
stood in awe before these giants of creation on 
the Pacific coast. Last summer, in a little 
meadow-park called Florissant, nine thousand 
feet above the and in the heart of the 
Colorado range of mountains in the state of 


Sequoia gigantea. 


sea 


Colorado, we came across half a dozen stumps 
of trees to fifteen feet in 
diameter, turned into solid, hard stone. 

One of the largest of these stumps had 
been partially excavated from its bed by some 
enterprising people, who had intended to carry 
it to the World's Fair at Chicago. 

It stood about twenty feet above its base, 
and was fifteen feet in diameter. As it was 
too huge and heavy to transport bodily, they 
tried to saw it up into sections; but fortu- 
nately for Colorado, its flinty hardness was 
more than a match for thin stone-saws of 
soft iron, which are still sticking in the tree 
as monuments of their discomfiture. 

SO wonderfully has the stony material 
replaced the texture and grain of the original 
tree, and even in some parts simulated its 
color, that but for its unusual size any one 
might have passed it by as an old dead pine 
stump, felled by some early settler. 

It was easily recognized as a fossil repre- 
sentative of redwood. Not only is the rough 
texture of portions of the thick bark preserved, 


these from ten 


but even the minutest wood-cells and rings of 

yearly growth are retained. Sometimes a faint 

tinge of iron-rust nearly restores portions of 

the wood to its redwood color; but the prevailing 

tint 
stump. 

As you pick up one of the chips scattered around 


is an ashen-gray, like that of an old dead 


by the hammers of tourists, its weight and hard- 
ness alone convince you that it is really stone, and 
not an old cedar chip, left by the axe of an early 
wood-chopper. 
certain. parts of the living tree, sap-vessels and 
veins are here and there filled with what appears 
to be gum, but it is really semi-transparent agate, 


To complete the resemblance to 


opal or chalcedony. 

When we make fine, thin sections of the fossil 
wood, and put them under the microscope, we 
find a peculiar pattern of the wood cells which is 
the same as that of the modern sequoia, showing 
that these lone trees, over a thousand miles from 
the Pacific coast, are the stony representatives of 
the great living sequoias. 

How was this tree so wonderfully changed into 
stone, and how comes it here, almost alone in the 
Rockies? Stone it certainly is; moreover, there 
is not a particle of the original tree in it, any more 
than there is flesh and blood in a marble statue or 
a plaster cast. It is a stone statue or restoration 
of a once living tree, far more perfect than that of 
any statue by the greatest sculptors. 

It not an that certain 

is extinct, 


uncommon notion, 
bodies have, after life 


some mysterious power in themselves of turning 


is 
or 
themselves into stone; but such is not the case. 
A buffalo dies on the prairie; his flesh rots and 
passes away into various gases; his skeleton lasts 
a few years longer and then passes into dust and 
soil. to the 
ground, and makes soil for other trees to grow on. 
Neither buffalo nor tree has any elements in itself 
that can transform any part of it into stone. 

Suppose, on the other hand, a tree like our 
sequoia to grow near a marsh orlake. The waters 
of the lake encroach on its roots, kill the tree, and 
bury its stump in mud whilst the upper portion, 
falling into the lake, becomes water-logged, sinks 
to the bottom and is entombed in mud which 
arrests rapid decay. In this condition petrifaction 
may gradually take place. 

Nearly all waters contain mineral matter, such 
as iron, soda or lime. If the waters are acid 
and heated, as they are apt to be in the neighbor- 
hood of volcanic action, they generally contain 
quartz or silica in a dissolved state, which they 
deposit in a gelatinous condition, like gum arabic. 
This afterward hardens into agate or chalcedony 
as hard as glass. If clayey matter is added to it, 
it may form some kind of hard stone like jasper. 

Suppose a tree, then, in the bed of a lake to be 
saturated through and through with such mineral- 
bearing water. The larger pores and veins are 


Similarly a tree dies, rots, falls 
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quickly filled with agate, opal or chalcedony, so 
like pine gum. ‘Then a long, protracted, minute 
work goes on. As each tiny particle or wood-cell 


rots away, it is replaced by a minute particle of 






















quartz or stony mat- Z 
ter, till, when at last ; 
every living element 

of the tree has van- 

ished, a microscopi- 

cally perfect restora- 

tion of the tree, both 
externally and inter- 

nally, is left behind 

in stone—a monument 

for all time of the tree 

that lived and died 

ages and ages ago. 

Such a restoration 
is as wonderful as if a 
modern sculptor could 
not only reproduce the 
external form of his 
model, but also the 

. internal structure of 
blood-cells, veins and arteries. All trees that have 
fallen into lakes and rivers have not been so 
preserved. 

Peculiar circumstances have been necessary for 
such petrifaction. The most favorable circum- 
stances are often the presence of acid and hot 
springs in a voleaniec neighborhood, such as we 
see in the geysers of the Yellowstone, where there 
are whole forests of petrified trees. 

The surroundings of these fossil trees are no less 
interesting than the trees themselves. The roots 
are imbedded in shale and sandstone, the solidified 
mud of a primeval lake. This is composed of 
grains and fragments of volcanic lava, often as 
fine as the finest dust. 

Opening the thin layers of this petrified mud 
with our knives, we find numerous impressions of 
fossil insects, such as ants, dragon-flies and trop- 
ical lantern-flies. A fossil butterfly impression 
has also been found—one of the very few ever 
discovered ; so perfect that the color-pattern on its 
wings can be distinctly made out, and the species 
identified. 

Mingled with these are equally perfect impres- 


| ferns, rushes and mosses, till about the middle of 
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the earth's history—the time when the great 
lizards appeared. With them came in the great 
sequoia-tree. Around it were strange, gigantic 
forms of animal and vegetable life; and its 
survival amongst us to-day seems almost as 
strange as it would be to see one of those 
terrible, gigantic lizards walking among the 
trees of Central Park and passing from branch 
to branch. 

The sequoia saw the age of great reptiles 
fade away and give place to that of almost as 
great and formidable mammals. The sequoia, 
or rather its descendants, saw man arrive 
upon the earth, and doubtless witnessed what, 
if we knew it, would clear up the mystery 
of the ‘missing link.’’ To-day it sees the 
railway train fly through what is left of its 
forests, and has the telegraph wire pinned to 
its thick bark. 

In the present age there are but two varieties 
of sequoia, and these are confined to the Pacific 
coast. In ancient, that is, in geological, 


Petrified Tree-Stump. 


times there were twenty-six varieties, scattered 
over the world from the extreme Arctic Circle to 
Australia. This wide distribution accounts for 
our finding the fossil stumps in Colorado. 


see 


BENEVOLENCE. 
Benevolence befits the wisest mind; 
But he who has not studied to be kind 


Who grants for asking, gives without a rule, 
Hurts whom he helps, and proves himself a fool. 


Selected. —John Boyle 0’ Reilly. 
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DEFENCE OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The annual report of General Miles, commander- 
in-chief of the United States army, draws attention 
to the question of the defence of our Great Lakes in 
the improbable event of a war between our country 
and Great Britain. General Miles remarks upon 
the entirely defenceless condition of the ports on 
the Great Lakes, and gives it as his opinion that 
the present arrangement with Great Britain, 
whereby no vessels of war of either power are 
permitted on the lakes, is unfair and unequal. 








defence of the lakes would lie in our merchant 
| steamers, much more numerous than those of 
| Canada, armed in case of need with rapid-fire 
guns to serve as cruisers. 

However, the Secretary of the Navy has made 
the statement that our government has no rapid- 
| fire guns with which to equip such ships, Congress 
| having failed to authorize the appropriation for this 
purpose which he included in his last estimates. 

Nor have we any fortifications on the lakes 
worth considering. ‘These, though not forbidden 


of the Dominion of Canada. The real means of | 





| by the agreement of 1817 with Great Britain, have | 
been allowed to fall into a state of complete | 
neglect and uselessness. 

The agreement of 1817 has been an undoubted 

benefit to both countries. It has saved great | 
expense, averted possible quarrels and ill-feeling, 
and served as an example of the peaceable 
agreement of neighbors which all the world has 
|admired. Though the agreement might be abro- | 
| gated with six months’ notice from either party, 
it has never been seriously proposed in either 
country to abrogate it. 

T:vo thoughts suggest themselves. First, let us 
have no war with Great Britain. Second, how 
much better it would be for us to make on our 

jown territory a great waterway to the lakes, 
| through which war-vessels could pass if they were 
| needed, than to occupy valuable land along the 
shores with fortifications. 

| If the last suggestion is impracticable common 
prudence requires that we should not be less 
prepared than are our neighbors. 
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THE GOING YEAR. 


How stealthily the old year dies! 
We may not catch his parting sighs, 
Or even on the withered grass 
Hear a retreating footstep pass, 
And yet we know 
This old year has reached his time to go. 


Selected. —Mrs. Emma Frances Anderson. 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUBS. 


A leader in municipal reform has said that the 
Good Government Clubs are to that movement 
exactly what the saloons are to the machine. 
| Doubtful as this praise sounds, it means a great 
| deal. In the cities the saloons are not merely the 
sathering-places for the corrupt party politicians; | 
they are the headquarters where the campaign is | 
planned, and the schools where the tricks of | 
politics are learned. So the Good Government | 
| Clubs, on the reform side, furnish the nucleus for 
aggressive, practical, well-instructed political | 
fighting. United, they form the working arm of | 
municipal reform. 

These clubs have reached their fullest develop- 
ment in New York City; but Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Buffalo and San Francisco have also Good | 
Government Clubs, while Boston, Chicago and | 
| Philadelphia have in their excellent Citizens’ | 
Associations agencies for doing much the same 
work. 

In New York the first club—Club A—was 
organized in 1891 by a few active members of the 
City Club. It now has a large club-house, with | 
reading-rooms, parlors, committee-rooms, billiard- 
rooms and meeting halls. 

Its instant success and usefulness led to the | 
rapid forming of club after club, each calling | 
itself by a letter of the alphabet, until now those 
| letters have been exhausted, and the ‘Good | 
| Government Club Map” of New York shows a 
| club planted in almost every Assembly District. 
| The aggregate membership has increased to over | 
| seven thousand. | 
| Most of the members are young men. Indeed, 
| it is the most distinctive feature of the Good 











they have accomplished much. An observer of 
the 1894 election in New York says: 

“The exact knowledge, persistent courage and 
vigilance of the Good Government men made 
them respected and feared. ‘Take care,’ they 
were continually saying. ‘If you do that, or 
don’t do this, it will be a crime, and we will never 
rest till you are punished.’ Voters and officers 
were guided into the right and warned against the 
wrong.” 

The activity that belongs to youth and the 
earnestness that comes from conviction — these 
are the characteristic quelities of the Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs. 
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HOMELESS: 
Turned out upon the Sidewalk. 


New York has many disreputable streets, but it 
is conceded that there is no section that is harder 
to deal with by the police or more hopeless of 
christianizing than Cherry Hill. Evictions are a 
common sight there, and almost any day can be 
seen nondescript furniture obstructing the side- 
walk and upon it a woman railing at her landlord. 

The other day a woman, seventy-two years old, 
was forcibly ejected froin her one poor room. 
Her rent was only six dollars and fifty cents a 
month, and this she had not been able to pay for 
two months and thirteen days. So the landlord, 
after the manner of those in Cherry Hill, got a 
dispossess warrant, and had policemen “throw her 
out.” 

After the manner of her kind, she fought and 
scratched, and defied landlord and policemen, 
until she found herself and her belongings on the 
sidewalk. Thereupon, starving, shelterless, she 
perched upon her goods and refused to move. At 
nine o’clock at night, the neighbors clustered about 
her, offering her sympathy, food and shelter. 

“I'll have none of your help,” she snarled. ‘I’m 
going to stay right here for the rest of my days.” 

So she stretched herself on her bed and slept 
there all night. The next morning the neighbors 
again tried to induce her to eat, and to leave the 
sidewalk. But she stubbornly refused. 

“Send for Strawberries,” one cried, “she'll bring 
her around.” 

Now the person who in that neighborhood was 
called “Strawberries” was a middle-aged woman, 
who was known as the “Samaritan of the Seventh 
Ward.” She was very poor, but had the reputation 
of never refusing to help any one who needed help. 

As soon as this woman was called, she hurried to 
the scene of inaction. The first thing she did was 
to go quietly around among the neighbors, and get 
a little food—some hot coffee and bread. She was 
not able to furnish these herself. Those rough 
people never thought of refusing her. And when, 
with a sweet air of authority, the good Samaritan 
brought the evicted woman the first mouthful that 
she had eaten for nobody knows how long a time, 
the poor creature never thought of refusing to eat 
it. 

Then “Strawberries” selected from the furniture 
a big, cracked soup plate, and put it on top of a 
wooden table. Then she painted a sign to attract 
the attention of the passers-by. This sign was 
placed behind the plate, and read: 

“Please give a penny to a poor woman for her 
rent.” 

She perched herself beside the woman, and 
behind the plate, and waited. By this time there 
was a crowd of people, many of whom were prob- 
ably behind in rent, too, but the plate soon began 
to fill with pennies and dimes. When a woman 
passed by, “Strawberries” nodded to herand asked 
her to help; but when a man passed by, no matter 
how rough he was, she would run out, and take him 
by the arm, and refuse to let him pass on, until he 
gave something, no matter how little, “to make up 
the rent of an old lady who has been dispossessed.” 
Every one down there knows that “Strawberries” 
is willing to do anything for charity, and few of 
them have the heart to deny her. 

She herself said of the object of her labors: 
“When she lived in the Ink Pot, she used to scrap 
with her neighbors, and she was that cranky she 
had to move. I can’t blame the landlord. But she 


sions of fossil leaves, of a semi-tropical character, 
such as those of a palmetto. A fossil bird and 
fossil fishes have been found. All the remains 
indicate the existence at the time of the lake of a 


This arrangement goes back to the year 1817, | Government Clubs that they have given young 
when the two countries entered into a joint agree- men an education in citizenship, and have done 
ment to keep no war-vessels on the lakes. Previous | much to destroy the old belief of our best-educated 


to that there had been war, and much fighting | young citizens that they were ‘‘above’’ politics, 


is poor, and ‘Strawberries’ will stick to her as long 
as she stays on the sidewalk.” 

In two days this wise and good woman collected 
the overdue rent, and had then the poor evicted 
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semi-tropical climate, very different from that of 
this neighborhood to-day. 

From such remains and other discoveries we 
can get some idea of the history of the lake and 
its fossil trees. 

Some thousands of years ago a small mountain 
lake nestled amongst these hills. Its banks were 
surrounded by luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation, 
amongst which, close to the edge of the lake, 
towered the great sequoia. Volcanic eruptions 
took place along the shore of the lake, and by 
violent explosions filled the air with lava dust and 
ashes, which fell in showers into the lake and 
formed its mud. 

Leaves of trees that had been blown into the 
lake, and insects that perished on its muddy flats 
or in its waters, together with the water-logged 
stumps of trees, were periodicaliv buried beneath 
these eruptions of volcanic mud. Hot, acid springs 
accompanying or following the eruptions assisted 
in the process of petrifaction. 

The eruptions in time ceased, the lake dried up 
or was drained off, glaciers and floods cut ravines 
in the old lake beds, and exposed their fossil 
treasures. 

The sequoias are probably the oldest, as well 
as the largest trees, now growing on this planet. 





between improvised fleets on Lake Erie. The 
agreement was acceptable to both countries, and 
has been carefully kept ever since. 

Our government has maintained for a long time 
two revenue cutters on the upper lakes, both of 
which have a meagre and old-fashioned armament. 
They are not fighting vessels. Their purpose is 
to prevent violations of the customs laws. 

Until lately these two American revenue cutters, 
considered as a possible fleet of war, absurdly 
small and weak as they are, would have been 
more than a match for any similar fleet main- 
tained by the Dominion of Canada. Recently, 


| however, the Canadians have put some revenue 
steamers on the lakes which are of modern con- | 


struction. Th2 principal one of them has a ram 
bow, is steel-protected, and is armed with rapid- 
fire guns. She is practically a modern gunboat, 
and is superior to any armed vessel which the 
United States has on the lakes. 

In the event of a war with Great Britain, the 
enemy would be able, supposing our own forces 
to remain on their own territory, to send gunboats 
of a formidable class from the seaports of Canada 
into our upper lakes. General Miles calls attention 
to the fact that they hold the gateway, through 
which they could introduce reinforcements without 


They are survivals of an age long past. When going off their own ground. 


we look up at their colossal forms we may say, 
This was the forest primeval, 


the present age. They were, geologists believe, 
amongst the earliest genuine forest trees to appear 
on this planet. 





On the other hand, it is noted that in every 


| ordinary element of strength the United States 
for they belong more to ages that are past than to | 


has a military advantage over any power which 
should attack us on the Great Lakes. The popu- 
lation of the states of the American Union touch- 


|ing these lakes is now at least twenty -eight 


Before then, there were but seaweeds and gigantic millions, against some five millions in the whole 


|and that of our young business men that they | 


| had no time for politics—beliefs that left a lamen- 
tably clear field to the professional politician. 

The Good Government Clubs have a strong 
social side; the rooms are open day and evening; 
entertainments are given occasionally; as com- 
pared with other Municipal Reform Clubs and 
City Clubs, the Good Government Clubs are of 
the ‘‘free and easy’’ order; in short, they are 
essentially and emphatically democratic. 

The fees are low, and every effort is made to 
keep the clubs free from any approach to exclu- 
siveness or snobbishness. Any one of good 
character is welcome who desires to see fit persons 
selected as city officers, to have municipal and 
national politics separated, elections fairly con- 
ducted, and city government carried on honestly 
and efficiently. 

This is, in brief, the whole platform of the 
Good Government Clubs; it may be almost 
condensed into the words, ‘Public office is a 
public trust.”” As regards national political ques- 
tions, the clubs are absolutely non-partizan. 

Effort must be judged by results. Thus far 
these clubs have won success, not through argu- 
ment or sending out documents—others have 
done as much in this way; not by making origi- 
nal nominations for office—indeed, their greatest 
danger lies here; not by theorizing or idealizing; 





with corrupt local politicians. 

By watching at the polls, by prosecuting viola- 
tors of election laws, by opposing ring methods 
in both parties, by outspokenly advocating good 
candidates and denouncing those with bad records, 





but, chiefly, at least, by hand-to-hand fighting | 


| tenant sent back to her home. 

This woman, so poor that she had but little herself 
| to give, did all that she could in unselfish service 
| for friends or strangers in her small circle of 
| influence. That is the essence of true religion. 
If each of us did all that we could to help the 
needy of body and the sore of heart, this world 
would become the very antechamber of heaven. 
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DISCIPLINE AT SEA. 


On the first Sunday after a mail steamship left 
Liverpool for the Cape of Good Hope there was 
the usual inspection of the crew by the captain, 
and a day or two after there was a fire-drill followed 
by a call for manning the boats. 
| “Routine performances!” exclaimed a passenger. 
| “Useful mainly for filling the pauses of a long 

voyage, and entertaining the passengers!” 
| “You will talk differently,” replied an officer, “if 
| any occasion arises for quick work from a disci- 
| plined crew.” 

The next night was dark, and the ship was run- 
ning at fourteen knots in a smooth sea. There was 
a sailors’ concert on the quarter-deck, and passen- 





| gers, officers and men were enjoying the music 
heartily. One song was sung with so much feeling 


| that a recall was vigorously demanded. 

| It was not repeated, for while the hand-clapping 
| was going on, a peculiar swish of the water was 
heard, followed by a sharp cry, “Man overboard!” 
A sailor sitting on the taffrail and applauding 
| energetically had lost his balance and had fallen 
headlong into the sea. 

The captain and officers sprang to their feet. 
An order was given coolly, and a life-buoy with a 
rescue signal light attached to it was thrown over- 
board. In an instant the captain was on the bridge 
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signalling for stopping the engines. 
lowered and manned under the charge of the chief | 
officer. 
rescuers were on their way to save their companion. 
Three minutes afterward a second boat pushed off 
on the same errand. 

The unfortunate sailor struggling in the water a | 
long way from the receding ship saw the faint flash | 
of the signal-light of the buoy and swam out to it, | 
but in catching hold of it he incautiously put out | 
the light. 

The life-boats moving over the dar’s waters were | 
far away, and there was no light to guide them to | 
him. But the officers knew what to do. They kept 
the two boats wide apart and watched for the buoy, | 
occasionally shouting the sailor’s name. At last 
one of the crews heard a faint answering cry. 

Then the stroke was quickened, every man putting 
his heart into the work. The call was repeated and 
again answered. The officer steering by the sound 
of the voice at last approached the life-buoy, and 
rescued the saifor. 

When the boats returned to the ship and reported | 
that the man was safe, passengers and crew cheered 
lustily. Well they might, for it was brave and 
intelligent work! 

It was the perfection of discipline at sea. When 
the alarm was raised there was neither excitement 
nor confusion among the sailors. The oflicers gave 
their orders quietly, and the men were in their 
places ready to obey without hesitation. Not a 
minute was lost. No mistake was made. Every 
man was trained for rapid work in an emergency. | 
Without systematic discipline there would, of 
course, have been an attempt at rescue, but the 
probability of its success would have been greatly | 
lessened. 
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**CRAMMING” FOR AN INTERVIEW. 


Cramming for the occasion is always attended | 
with more or less peril. As a rule, just learned is 
half-learned. Touching this point the Washington 
Star lately retold a story related by a lady, an old 
friend of Dr. Oliver Wendell Hulmes, who once 
took a few friends to call upon him. 

Among them was a young married woman who 
confessed that she had never read any of Doctor | 
Holmes’s books, and who insisted upon her friend’s 
“coaching” her a little in advance, that she might 
fall into no blunders. 

“T told her about his works, therefore,” said the 
lady, “dwelling especially upon the ‘Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table’ as being, perhaps, the most 
famous of them, as well as my own favorite. She 
was a bright, quick-witted woman, and I had no 
doubt would carry herself with perfect discretion.” 

The call was made, the poet was found at home, 
and everything went swimmingly till just as the 
company was taking leave. Then the “young 
married woman,” with more politeness than hon- 
esty and intelligence, broke out, in a pretty burst 
of enthusiasm: 

“O Doctor Holmes, I must tell you how much I 
have enjoyed your books, and particularly the 
‘Autograph of the Breakfast Table.’” 

Her friend and sponsor was ready to “drop | 
through the floor.” 

“I gasped,” she used to say, “and waited to see 
how the doctor would take it. But my alarm was 
needless. He smiled in his kindest manner, 
expressed his thanks, and remarked that many 
people thought the ‘Autograph’ the best thing he 
had ever done. 

“Think of that,” the lady would conclude; “he 
even said ‘autograph,’ and the blunderer never 
knew the difference—til] we got outside.” 
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AT LIGHTNING SPEED. 


“Sixty new citizens made in forty-five minutes.” 
That was a head-line in a city paper recently. 

To be a citizen of the United States is not a 
small privilege. The naturalized alien becomes 
the equal of the native-born citizen before the law. | 
He votes on the same terms, has the same share in | 
determining the policy of the government, and | 
with two exceptions there is no oflice to which he 
may not aspire. All the powers of the government | 
must be put forth in his behalf if he is wronged in | 
any part of the globe. 

Yet a United States judge gives only three- | 
quarters of a minute to considering the application 
of an alien for this high privilege. 

The fault is not in the laws. They require the 
applicant to satisfy the court that he has resided 
continuously in the United States five years, and 
one year in the state or territory where his appli- 
cation is made. Also he must show that he “has 
behaved as a man of good moral character, attached 
to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well-disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same.” 

Can these things be established in three-quarters 
ofa minute? If not, instead of treating the “natu- 
ralization mill” as something for reporters to jest 
about, should not the moral sense and patriotism 
of the community hold to a strict accountability 
judges who make naturalization proceedings a 
faree? 
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HUMORS OF WAR. 


Some stories told in the history of Eastport, 
Maine, show that the English officers of the garri- 
son, after the town was taken, in the war of 1812, 
were ready to see fair play. 

The provincial marshal was sent from Halifax 
it this time to arrest citizens of Eastport who were 
bondsmen for the custom-house official. The men 
thus threatened had friends among the British 
officers, who felt the injustice of the ateps to be 
taken, and gave them a timely hint of their danger. 

The officer who had charge of the duty of fitting 
up apartments for their accommodation signifi- 
cantly asked the marshal, who busied himself with 
forming plans to insure success, whether he “had 
ever heard how the Yankees cook a dolphin.” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you: They always catch him 
first; and so do you catch these fellows before I 
turn everything topsyturvy to make a place to 
keep ’em.” 

After the return of the marshal to Halifax, one 





known by the British officers to occupy his house. 


Four minutes after the first alarm the | He was not disturbed in his pursuits, though an | 


officer would sometimes say, as he passed his 
dwelling: 

“Well, Wheeler, I think I must come after you 
to-night. You’ll be at home, I suppose?” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send The Companion from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1896, 
and for a full year from that date. 





A Beautiful Gift. 


A beautifully Colored Calendar, which 
will be useful for 
and an attractive ornament in the home, 
will be given to each new subscriber. As 
a work of art it will, we are sure, gratify 


constantly reference 


the subscriber who receives it. 


This Attractive Gift 


Will also be given to all old subscribers 
who renew their subscriptions, paying at 
the same time $1.75—the subscription price 
of the paper. The Calendar if placed for 
sale in the stores would sell at retail for 
Fifty It published The 
Companion and exclusively 


Cents. is by 


is given to 
Companion subscribers. 

It is illustrated by four colored pictures 
on separate pages. The size of the pages 


is 7 1-4 by 101-4 inches. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





IMPARTIAL. 


A remarkable instance of the impartia) adminis- 
tration of justice is said to have occurred some 
years ago in a court of Texas, when a young 
Mexican, charged with having stolen a pistol, was 
arraigned. He proved beyond all doubt that the 


pistol was his own, and that it had been in his | 


possession long before the alleged theft occurred. 


The case went to the jury at twelve o’clock, the 
usual hour of adjournment, and the jury, who did 
not wish to be kept until the court opened again at 
three o’clock, hurried to give in their verdict. 

The foreman, who had been reclining in a peace- 
ful attitude suggestive of slumber during the 
hearing, turned to his companions, saying: 

“Well ys, what do you think? Hadn't we 
better give him two years?” 

“All right,” responded a juryman. “Put him 
through, or the judge will adjourn.” 

“Go ahead,” said another. “We don’t want to 
stay here till three o’clock. Hurry up!” 

“But is he guilty?” inquired a thoughtful old 
gentleman. 

“Well,” exclaimed the foreman, after a stare of 
astonishment at this view of the matter, “if you 
think he aint guilty, let’s clear him!” 

A verdict of “Not guilty !” was speedily rendered, 
and the _—_ cheerfully repaired to the noon- 
tide meal. 


WELL-TIMED PUNS. 


A well-known clergyman in a Southern State is 
an inveterate punster. He often says that while 


he is well aware that puns belong to the lowest | 


order of wit, he is seldom able to resist the tempta- 
tion to make one when opportunity offers. 


On one occasion, after preaching an eloquent 
sermon, he was met by two friends, one of whom 
began to praise his discourse in enthusiastic terms. 
When he paused for breath, the other man said, 
with a laugh: 

“Well, doctor, can you stand as much soft soap 
as that?” 

“Indeed I can, if there isn’t too much lye in it,” 
returned the minister, quickly. 


At another time he was present at the marriage | 


reception of a young couple of the name of More. 
The occasion was somewhat stiff up to the time of 
the minister’s entrance, and he quickly discovered 
the state of affairs. 

“Madam,” he said, with his radiant smile, 
addressing the awkward young bride, “how fortu- 
nate you are! There are so few people who can 
say with truth, ‘The More I want, the More I 
have.’” 

The laugh which followed put the company at 
ease. 


AWEWARD APOLOGY. 


It makes all the difference how a thing is put. 
With the best of intentions one may blunder some- 
times. 

At a meeting in London lately, Lady Henry 
Somerset, the great temperance worker, was absent 
through illness. The lady who took her place made 
this kindly but unexpected explanation : 

“Dear Lady Henry has been overworked, and we 
must, of course, be careful not to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.” 


HE WAS CAREFUL. 


“T hope, Mr. Clover, that you have seen to it that 
your cows haven't tuberculosis,” said a lady to her 
milkman. 

“And what may that be, ma’am?” 

“Why, it is a disease, and the germs of it get into 
the milk.” 

“Lor, ma’am, I hope you don’t think as I’d be 

uilty o’ fetchin’ you milk without first strainin’ of 
t, ma’am!” 


GALLANT DOUBT. 


A true Frenchman can turn a plain imputation 
upon veracity into a delicate compliment. A lady 
once said to a Frenchman who was complimenting 
her on her youthful appearance: 

“Bat, sir, lam forty years old!” 

“Madame,” answered the Frenchman, “I believe 
only half what I hear, and that makes you twenty !” 


A life-boat was | of the refugees returned openly, and, in fact, was| A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
The irritation which induces Coughing | 
Bronchial Troches.” | 


on a cough. 
is quickly subdued by “Brown's 


| Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 





| There is a great deal to 

Stam ps learn about stamps and 
stamp collecting. We pub- 
| lish an Illustrated Weekly Stamp Paper that 
| contains valuable information for collectors. A 
| sample will be sent free upon application. Stamp 
| Albums of all kinds. For beginners, 30c., 50c. and 
| 75e. ; for more advanced collectors, containin 





spaces for all stamps, $1.50, $2.50, $3.50 anc 
37.50. Stamps sent on approval. Liberal discounts. 


C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 
6th Ave., cor. 20th St., New York City. 
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STAMPED ON A SHOE 


Men’s Calf Skin Shoes, 


in Lace and Congress, $2.00 
Women’s Soolma Pat- 
ent Leather tipped, 
Button Boots, $1.50 
Ladies’ Tailor - Made 
Overgaiters, .... 45c. 
Boys’ Veal Calf Lace 
Shoes. Sizes 11 to 2, $1.25 
Sizes 214 to514, $1.50 
Soolma Kid, Patent 
Leather tip, Spring 
Heel Shoes, in Button 
and Lace. Sizes 6to1o%, 90c. 
Sizes 11 to 2, $1.00 
Infants’ Sooima Kid 
Button Shoes, . 50c. 





Every Pair of the above Shoes are warranted to 
be made of solid Leather throughout, and not to 
| contain one particle of shoddy. The regular value 
| of these shoes is fully soc. to $1.00 more than the 
| price quoted, but have marked them at this special 
cut price to enable YoutH’s COMPANION readers 
an opportunity to judge of their merits. 
| CAUTION — Having no Agencies or Branch Stores, 
my Shoes can be purchased only at my establishment. 
Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 
Illustrated Catalogud Mailed Free. 


A.J. CAMMEYER, 


6th Ave., corner 20th St., New York. 
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~~, Whitely 
to~ Exerciser 
- ~ E standard of 


TH 

health among 
» American 
» would be 
every 
home possessed a 
Whitely Exercis- 
er in daily use.—/. 
L. Hayford, M. D., 
Medical Examiner 
Chicago Y, M.C. A. 























The Ideal Gymnasium for home use. Made of 
Elastic Cable ruuning over fine pulleys. Sizes for 
Men, Women and Children. Ask your dealer for it. 
Price, complete, ®2 anc tlegant Holiday 
Machine, $5. Send for ed pamphiet. 


Special Holiday Offer: 
Upon receipt of price, we 
|} will forward one machine 
prepaid to any address, and 
will refund money on its re- 
turn if unsatisfactory. 


&3. 
iliustrat 
Independent Electric 
Co., 3901 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago. 
853 Broadway, 
New York. 
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é to a minimum. 

Its strength, 
lightness andl beauty make it a mar- 
vel of modern mechanical skill. The 


MONARCH 


is undoubtedly king of Bicycies. A 
wheel that you can depend upon in 
any emergency. Made in 4 models. 
$85 & $100. 
Send for Monarch 
Book 
MONARCH CYCLE 
G. CO., 
Lake and Halsted 
Streets, 
CHICAGO 
Branches :— New 
York, San Fran 
cisco, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, 
Denver,Memphis, 
Detroit, Toronto 

















A poor wheel 
is like a poor 
horse— it costs 
more than it’s 
worthtokeepit 
In the Monarch 
the necessity 
of repair has 
been reduced 
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FULL OF SNAP, SPARKLE AND VIM. 





Promptly relieves distress arising from 


overeating or indigestion, regulates 


DISORDERED STOMACHS, 
Cures Sick-Headaches 


AND CONSTIPATION. 








Children Like It. Adults Praise It. 





Recommended by the Medical profession for over fifty years 


50c and $1.00 All Druggists. 
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|| ENcLosine six cents BEFORE YOU BUY 

4 Your Tickets to 

\ ~~. eS 
| —S=CALIFORNIA—* 
: This Winter. Let us tell you about the 

I Northern Pacific’s “Shasta Route.” 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Useful Christmas Present. 


.. Selecta.. 


Winchester Repeating 
w Rifle or Shotgun. 


Make a Friend Happy. 


Send your name and address on a postal card, and 
we will mail you a copy of our latest illustrated 
catalogue, containing a full description of all styles 
of standard Winchester Repeating Rifles and Shot- 
guns; also rifle cartridges and hand - reloading 
implements. 

For protection at home and in your 
office or store, a Winchester is the most 
reliable. Always ready. Think it over. 

For work at night or the dark where aim is uncer- 
tain, and at short range, these guns are invaluable. 
With a Winchester Repeating Shotgun, loaded with 
buckshot, each cartridge gives nine times the num 
ber of bullets that a revolver does, and covers an 
area many times as great in width. Five shots in the 
magazine and one in the barrel. Always use Win- 
chester Cartridges in any rifle or revolver. Cor- 
respondence regarding Winchester goods promptly 
answered. Address, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SONG. 


“Good-will to men! Good-will to men!” 
O, loud and high, O, sweet and clear, 

The song rang through the dazzling space 
In that wintry time of year. 


“Good-will to men! Good-will to men!” 
Ah, who sits wan and wistful there, 

No Christmas joyance in her soul, 

Upon her lip no prayer? 


“Good-will to men! Good-will to men!” 
In the rich place the tones made way. 
The pictured saints leaned down to hear; 
Green-wreathed for Christmas Day. 


“Good-will tomen!” O, lady fair! 
In splendor weeping thus apart, 

How strange it seems a ragged boy | 
Shotld have so glad a heart. | 





For hungry are the helpless ones 
Who look and long for his return; 
And bare the chamber where they sit, 
And low the hearthfires burn. 


“Good-will tomen!” The meaning pierced, 
Though selfish impulse barred the way, 
Deep to the let's nmost heart, 

That shining Christmas Day. 


And dimpled children, cherub-fair, 
Who into heaven had slipped away, 
Seemed whispering to the mother there 
Thoughts meet for Christmas Day, 


Of little ones who moan for bread 
While Christmas bells ring merrily. 
“© give to them,” one seemed to say, 
“As once you gave to me.” 


Then to herself that lady said: 

“For my lost babes I’ve sorrowed long, 
There comes a cure for aching hearts 
In that sweet Christmas song.” 


She called the singer from the street. 
He sang it o’er and o’er again— 
“Peace on earth to all who mourn; 
Good-will, good-will to men!” 


Through lane and alley, side by side 
The singer and the lady went; 
And strange to tell, he was her guide 
To measureless content. 


Within her stately rooms no more 

She sits and sighs the hours away. 
The pictured saints look down and see 
Sweet children at their play. 


MARY F. Butts. 
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A FORTUNATE FAILURE. 


Doctor Stephens, in his life of Edward A. Free- 
man, the historian, hints at what must have been 
the great disappointment of the future historian’s 
youth. University prizes and fellowships mean 
more to the student in England than they do with 
us, and young Freeman had set his heart upon 
winning the prize for the Chancellor’s English 
Prize Essay. To his immature mind the horizon 
was bounded by that coveted reward. By gaining | 
it he felt that he should reach a position where no | 

| 





honor could afterward be withheld from him. 

To “bone” for a prize is very common in all | 
institutions of learning, and every reader will | 
sympathize with young Freeman in the unweary- | 
ing efforts which it is said he made to secure the 
object of his desire. 

The subject of this particular prize essay was | 
“The Effects of the Conquest of England by the | 
Normans.’ For three months the contestant | 
bent all his energies to the collecting of material, 
and the writing of what he felt sure would be the 
most important paper of his life. In doing this 
he literally worked night and day. 

His essay was the longest and the fullest of 
fourteen which were submitted; but the prize | 
was won by another student, whose name even | 
we do not know. It is easy to imagine the | 
agonizing disappointment that failure brought to 
the defeated competitor. Mr. Freeman, in writing 
about this experience forty-six years afterward, 
said : 

The Norman Conquest was a subject that I 
had been thinking about ever since I could think 
at all. I wrote for the prize. I had the good 
luck not to get it. Had I got it, I might have 
been tempted to think that I knew ail about the 
matter. As it was, I went on and learned some- 
thing about it. 


| 


“Thus,”’ says his biographer, ‘‘we are in some | 
sense indebted to his rejected essay for his great 
‘History of the Norman Conquest.’’’ The young 
man lost his prize; but the world gained through 
that loss an enduring work. 

The lives of great men are filled with inspiring | 
failures. One of the most disappointed men in | 
the country at the beginning of the war was 
Grant, when he failed to get his military appoint- 
ment from the governor of Illinois. Disraeli made 
a stupendous failure on his first appearance in 
Parliament. Napoleon started out as a failure in 
Corsica, and as lieutenant in the French onaig | 
was almost a deserter, until his opportunity in| 
Toulon came. Gordon’s life exhibits professional 
failures; yet who would assert that Gordon was | 
not the peer of any English general ? 

Theologians declare that Christ, immediately 
after the crucifixion, because of His declarations | 
with regard to Himself, was seemingly the most | 
gigantic failure in history. 

The failure that teaches us that at its best our | 


} 


knowledge is meagre; that gathers and concen- | 
trates our wandering powers, and nerves us into | 
truer and enlarged views of life and duty, is a) 


which is to come.”’ God, the all-wise school- 


-| underbrush.” 


| one 
| lovers of lovely verse in America as in England, 


| @ monument bearing the famous inscription of his 
| own choice, “Here lies one whose name was writ in | 
| water;” but in the parish church of Hampstead, | 


| recently visited by Mr. Kenyon West while on a 


| the village after a long tramp over the Kilburn 


DECEMBER 19, 1895. 
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master, knows what such experiences mean, and 
the first lesson to be learned in this school of life 
is to trust Him. 
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ATTACKING AN ALLIGATOR. 


Although it is no doubt a thrilling experience to 
a fisherman to make a great catch, or to a hunter 
to achieve a remarkable shot, such exploits are so 
very frequent—in print—that they at length strike 
the patient reader as monotonous. It is really a 
relief when once in a while some frank soul, like 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, owns publicly that | 
when he ought to have kept still he scared his | 
game, and when he did get a chance to fire, he | 
missed. Mr. Davis has been recently in Honduras, | 
writing articles about the country for Harper’s | 
Magazine, and attempting the lives of the native 
animals. 

His first great opportunity, which he cheerfully | 
mismanaged, was to shoot a wildcat, “a wildcat | 
with a long tail, who patiently waited for us in an 
open place with a calm and curious expression of | 
countenance. I think I was more surprised than | 
he was, and even after I had thrown up the ground 
under his white belly, he stopped and turned again 
to look at me in a hurt and reproachful manner 
before he bounded gracefully out of sight into the 





A small bear also escaped Mr. Davis and his 
sporting companion, and then, their hunting dogs 
being useless for the day from overfeeding, the 
two men determined to abandon the land, and 
occupy their time in exterminating an old grand- 
father of an alligator who had been long popped 
at vainly across the water, where he was accus- 
tomed to take his siestas on a little island entirely 
surrounded by rapids. 

He was a venerable beast thirteen feet long, but 
ossessed of a surprising and disappointing agility 
n flopping into the water on the farther side of his 

retreat unharmed just when he was expected to 
have been killed. The men decided to swim the 
rapids and crawl up on the islet, taking the alligator 
flank and rear. 

They did not care to be encumbered by unneces- 
= trifles, but they decided that, besides carrying 
a rifle in one hand, they must carry their boots in 
the other, as they could not be sure of the tactics 
of the alligator when they got across; he might 
take the initiative, and they “thought they would 
look very silly running around a little island pur- 
sued by a long crocodile and treading on sharp, 
hot stones in their bare feet.’”’ They also kept their 
money belts, which they did not like to leave 
ashore, and wore round their necks. So equipped 
they plun ed into the rapids, which proved to be 
exceedingly swift. 

“The only times I could stop at all,” says Mr. 
Davis, “were when [ jammed my feet in between 
two stones in the bed of the river and so was held 
in a vise, while my body swayed about in the 
current, and my boots scooped up the water. When 
I wanted to go farther, I would stick my toes 
between two more rocks, and so dually worked 
my way across. But I could see nothing of Somer- 
set, and so decided he had been drowned, and 
went off to avenge him on the alligator. 

“It took me some time to get my bruised and 
bleeding toes into the wet boots, during which 
time I kept continually looking over my shoulder 
to see if the alligator was going to make a land 
attack, and surprise me instead of my surprisin 
him. I knew he was very near me, for the islan 
smelt as strongly of musk as a cigar-shop of 
tobacco; but when I crawled up on him, he was | 
still on his point of land and sound asleep. } 

“I had a very good chance at seventy yards, but | 
I was greedy and wanted to come closer; and as 
was crawling along, gathering thorns and briers 
by the way, I startled about fifty birds, and the 
alligator opped over again, and left nothing 
behind him but a few tracks on the land and a 
muddy streak in the water.” 

On returning, however, the disappointed hunter 
was somewhat maliciously consoled by finding his 
friend sitting forlornly on the shore at their 
Serine pone “engaged in counting out damp 
Bank-of-England notes on his bare knee, and 
blowing occasional blasts down the barrel of his 
rifle, which had dragged him and itself to the 
bottom of the river before the current tossed them 
both back on the shore.” | 
~ The alligator yet survives to slumber on his | 
island, where he is not likely to be again disturbed. 
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NEWSBOY AND POET. 
“If I had a prayer to make,” wrote the famous 


English poet Keats in a bright and charming letter | 
to a brother in our own country, “it would be that 


poet.” 
America has had her poets, but there remains only 
Keats. 


| 
| one of your children should be the first American | 
| 
| 


He, however, is as well known to 


and it was by his American admirers that the first 
memorial to him was erected not long ago in the 
land of his birth. His body lies in Rome, beneath 


near where he lived while doing much of his best 
work, there is now a beautiful and lifelike bust, 
the gift of Americans and the work of the Amer- 
ican sculptress Anne Whitney. 

The laurel-wreaths of the dedication services 
were yet hanging below it when the spot was 


poetic pilgrimage among the haunts of the author 
of the “Ode to a Nightingale.” Mr. West also had 
the good fortune to meet an old man of eighty-six 
who remembered the poet. 

“Why, certainly, sir,” the old fellow told him, 
“IT remember John Keats very well. 


“To be sure, I was pretty young, but I have 
always had a good memory. I sold papers to him 
and his friends as well as to most of the people in 
the village. I often used to meet him as the evening 
would be falling as I went my rounds. 

“He and his friends would be coming through 


meadows, or through the woods beyond the heath. 

“There’s nothing to be seen of those meadows 
now, and the woods are pretty scanty; but in those 
days—well, sir, you can imagine it well, I fancy. 
We used to have many a highwayman around, and 
a little chap like me used to suffer a good bit, being 
out so often after dark; but I always got a cheery 
greeting from Mr. Keats, and when he’d buy a 





paper he’d often stalk on without waiting for his 
change. 
“When I first knew Mr. Keats he was terrible | 
fond of tramping over the fields; and once I saw | 


was very sociable, though none of us thought 
he amounted to much; the tradespeople around 
thought him idle—a fellow that hadn’t much to do 
but look at the clouds afd the flowers. 

“Of course none of us thought he’d be so famous 
some day. Us boys thought a pile of him after we 
saw him ig into a cruel, mean-souled man who 
was teasing a little boy. He gave him a good 
drubbing, I can tell you. It was a fight that lasted 
an hour or so, and the fellow went home feeling 
Oa bea to be beaten by such a little man as 

r. Keats. But I’ve been told Mr. Keats had 
always been fond of fighting at school; he’d fight 
any one morning, noon and night; it was meat and 
drink to him.” 


So strong was the impression made upon the 
little newsboy by the odd young man, at once so 
fierce and so gentle, whose poems he knew nothing 
of and whose tame was not yet made, that as 
Keats’s illness increased, and ‘any one could see 
with half an eye he was not long for this world,” 
the boy, though very shy, went at last, after missing 
him for several days, to inquire for him at the 
kitchen door of the house where he had lived. He 
was told curtly by a red-eyed maid that the poet 
had just left for London on his way to Rome; the 
journey from which he never returned. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL PARALLEL. — 


** For what is your life? It is even a vapor.” 
* We all do fade as a leaf.” 


A vapor breathed on the eternal sky, 

A rain upon the parchéd fainting grass, 

A thousand rills that through the meadows pass 
To rise a cloud again—to change, not die. 

A leaf that loosens from the reluctant tree 

And falls—to die? Nay, but to feed the root 
From which it sprung, and rise again as fruit 
Or leaf or stem.—As leaves do fade, so we. 


GERTRUDE BUCK. 
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JUDGMENT. 


“Are we going to have a pleasant afternoon for 
our picnic, Uncle Asa?” inquired one of the youth- 
ful residents of Boxtown, addressing its oldest 
inhabitant. The speaker’s tone was full of 
anxiety, and venerable Uncle Asa took up the 
argument as if he appreciated its overwhelming 
importance. “Well, I dunno,” he said, slowly. 
“When it comes to weather, folks hey got to use 
their jedgment, that’s what I tell ’em. 


“There’s signs, 0’ course,” the prophet continued, 
“that’s some help. ‘Taint so liable to stay faired 
off when the wind has backed round through the 
north as ’tis when she’s hauled round through the 
south inter the west.” 

“The wind went round through the south, for 1 
watched the clouds,” said the prospective picnicker, 
eagerly. 

“T said ’twa’n’t so liable,” continued Uncle Asa. 
“but there aint no suttinty about it. I’ve knowed 
the wust storms to come up arter a hauled wind. 
An’ there’s the moon—some folks seta — by the 
moon, an’ her quarterin’ and fullin’, but sakes 
alive, J don’t! An’ there’s others that say, ‘Rain 
before seven, shine before ‘leven,’ but ¢ aint 
wuth reckonin’ on, I can tell ye. 

“Then there’s ‘mack’rel sky’ an’ ‘mares’ tails.’ I 
don’t put no manner o’ trust in them; nothin’ but 
clouds, an’ liable to mean somethin’ or nothin’, jest 
accordin’, A clear sky is jest as often follered by 
a weather spell as any other kind.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see as you can tell at all,” 
said the dejected inquirer. 

“You’ve got to use your nent, that’s what 
you’ve got to do,” responded Uncle Asa. 

“What do you call judgment?” asked the pic- 
nicker. 

“Take your umbrella, or else stay to home,” 
returned Uncle Asa, firmly. “That’s what J call 
jedgment when you come to weather.” 
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TROUBLE WITH HIS HEART. 


A slender little old man, with horny hands and a 


grimy face, dropped into a seat on a Market Street | 
car one night, recently, says the San Francisco | 


Post. He placed his lunch-basket between his feet, 
mopped his perspiring face with a bandanna hand- 
kerchief, and leaned back as if exhausted from his 
day’s work. 

Suddenly he started, clasped his hands over his 
heart and groaned. Several passengers looked at 
him curiously. He was evidently suffering in- 
tensely. 

, “What's the matter?” inquired the man next to 
ni 


m. 
“Oh! oh! it’s my heart,” he groaned. 
His face was contorted with agony, and he writhed 
and moaned piteously. 

“Is there a physician in the car?” shouted an 
alarmed passenger. 
The passengers crowded about the sufferer. 


“Stand back and give him air!” yelled the con- 
ductor. “Stand back!” 
“Oh-h-h-ugh !” 


The man’s groan ended in a shriek of agony. 

“Let me see what I can do for him,”’ venathed a 
stranger. “I’m a physician.” 

The crowd gave way; the sufferer slipped from 
the seat to the floor of the car, and lay there writh- 
ing and groaning. 

“Oh, it’s my heart! Oh-h-h!” 

The physician stooped 6ver and commenced to 
loosen the sufferer’s clothing. 

“Shall I ring for an ambulance?” inquired the 
conductor. 

“No; you’d better turn in an alarm of fire,” said 
the physician, and he threw on the floor of the car 
the stubby clay pipe that had set fire to the old 
man’s vest-pocket. 


<O- 


A NEWSBOY’S GRATITUDE. 


A writer in the New York Recorder tells the 
story of a newsboy who, months after he had 
eaten a Christmas supper, insisted upon paying 
the kind journalist who provided it. On Christmas 
night an old-time newspaper writer stepped into a 
cheap restaurant in Park Row for a cup of hot 
coffee. As he took his seat at one of the small 
tables, a ragged little boy planted himself on the 
stool opposite. There was a wolfish glare in the 
boy’s eyes as he fumbled a nickel and said, “A 
plate of beans.” 

I sipped my coffee and watched the boy raven- 
ously devour the beans. Whispering to the waiter, 
I told him to bring a plate of corned beef, some 
bread and butter and a bow! of coffee for the boy. 
The little fellow stared for a moment, and then 
began his meal. In a few minutes the beef, beans, 
bread and coffee had disappeared, yet the boy’s 


fortunate failure. The fact is, most of us are not| him coming across a stubble-field long after sun- | appetite was not satisfied. 


able to gage the value of deprivation, or mis- | 
fortune, or disappointments, or the “ills that | 
flesh is heir to’’ in the education of the human | 
soul for the “life that now is,’’ and for “that | 


own. I believe he had been there all day. | 
“After a while I didn’t see him around so much, | 
on account of his illness. When I first saw him | 
his face was bright and cheery as the sun, but he 
was a melancholy-looking chap at last. He seemed 
to see all that was stirring, acted cleverish, and 





“What kind of pie do you like?” I asked. 
— any kind; they’s all good,” replied the 

y. 

“Bring him some mince. and pumpkin-pie,” said 
I to the waiter. 

The boy gazed at the two pieces of pie in 


wonderment, then looked up shyly and pushed his 
nickel toward me, 

“What’s that for?” asked the man. 

“To pay for the spread; it’s all I’ve got.” 

Taking a quarter from my pocket, I laid it on the 
boy’s coin, and pushed them across the table. 

“Is them for me?” said the boy, with his mouth 
full of pie. “Am I to have all that?” 

“Yes; this is Christfas night, you know.” 

“Yes, I remember; but I had no money for my 
lodging, so I didn’t get any of the dinner down at 
the Newsboys’ Lodging-House. Thank you, mister. 
You is good ter me.” 

Months passed. One day a boy stopped me, 
near the Brooklyn Rettge. “Say, mister,” said he, 
“T owe you a quarter. Here it is.” 

Recognizing my Christmas guest, I gently refused 
the money, telling him that he had better keep it. 

“No, you take it,” he persisted. “That supper 
and the quarter you give me brought me luck, and 
I’ve not been so hungry since. You was so good 
that night, and I want you to take the quarter now, 
so as you can give some other boy a Christmas 
eee.” 

took the coin, and many a poor newsboy has 
had a good dinner with it since. 


<-o- 


THE VERY POINT. 

Any story so remarkable as to merit the name of 
“yarn” is pretty sure to have its weak point which 
the hearers must strengthen by an effort of the 
imagination. Such a story .was told by an old 
trapper in Maine one cold winter evening, as he sat 
with a party of friends around a roaring fire in an 
old country tavern. Several stories, more or less 
incredible, had been told, and at last the trapper, 
Samuel Higgins by name, took his turn. 


“Well, boys,” he said, stretching out his hands to 
the blaze, “1 reckon I’ve been trapper in these 
parts long enough to tell some pooty fa’r-sized 
stories, an’ not stretch things any to speak of, 
either. 

“I'd come over into Quinset t’ get an inch auger 
*t I needed—’twas two year ago come Feb’uary, if 
I’m not mistook—an’ as I was trampin’ home acrost 
the lake, it come over me ’t there wa’n’t scursely 
anythin’ in my cabin t’ eat, exceptin’ potatoes an’ 
such truck. 

“Well, thinks I, a mess o’ fish would relish good. 
No sooner said ’n done! I whipped out my line, 
bored a hole in the ice with that auger, an’ in less’n 
half an hour I’d ketched eight fish, an’ one on ’em 
must ’ve weighed nigh onter ten pound.” 

There was a short silence, and then a withered 
individual known as “Gran’ther Pep’rell” cleared 
his throat and leaned forward in his chair. 

“How’d you git it up through that inch hole, 
Sam’l?” he inquired, not with incredulity, but as 
one anxious to be instructed about the particulars 
of a new and oma pe | eran. 

“Why, gran’ther,” said Sam’! Higgins, in a cheer- 
ful roar directed toward the ear at which the old 
hunter held his wrinkled hand, “that’s the very 
thing ; that’s the whole p’int o’ the story, gran’ther!”” 


* 
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HEROES NEVER BRAG. 


The following extract, quoted by an exchange 
without hint as to its authorship, is most excellent 
reading. Whoever wrote it, it would be a pleasure 
to know the man about whom it is written. 


I reca}l a travelling companion, an English soldier, 
a sergeant, who wore the colors of the queen with 
a@ smartness that became them. He had been all 
through the a and the Sudanese wars, 
and told much of what he had seen, telling it well. 

We were in the night express, and the others in 
the carriage slept, in various stages of dishabille 
and discomfort; the rain beat on the windows, and 
the train roared and rocked and jangled as it 
rushed southward. But I heard only the strong 
voice of my neighbor, as he poured out story after 
story of the two campaigns; and now we laughed, 
and now we fell to silence for a space, as he turned 
from the wild jollity of a camp to its queer, sudden 
pathos, and spoke of the bravery that went unre- 
warded, and the great deeds that could never be 
recompensed. 

“For it aint the best of us that’s decorated,” he 
said; “and after all, if a fellow drops behind in a 
| rush, and has all his wounds in front, what better 
| medal could he have than that?” 

But I glanced at his breast, and, smiling, shook 
my head. He was willing to tell story after story 
of what his chums had done, and what he had 
heard of others; but he did not say how he had 
gained that plain little cross, and only reddened 
and grew taciturn when I asked about it. 








| “Pwas nothing,” he said, awkwardly, and there 
| was no further word to be got from him; “’twas 

of no consequence. Now if they had given it to —” 
| and he plunged into another story, which ended in 
| such a manner that both of us had to stare hard out 
| of the window. 


KEPT HIS PROMISE. 


Much is said in these days about the want of 
obedience to parental authority displayed by the 
rising generation, but an incident in which the 
contrary spirit was manifested is narrated by a 
prominent Western lawyer. 


His twelve-year-old son, a boy of great spirit but 

| with no overabundance of strength, went to pass a 
vacation with a cousin who lived on the banks of a 

| broadriver. His father, in his parting instructions, 

| placed only one restriction upon the boy’s amuse- 
ments during his visit. 

“IT don’t want you to go out in your cousin’s 
| canoe,” he said, firmly. “They are used to the 
| water, but you are not, and you haven’t learned to 
| sit still anywhere, as yet. You’ll be there only a 
week, and with all the other amusements the boys 
have, and the horses and dogs, you can afford to 
| let the canoe alone for this time, and keep your 

mother from worrying all the while you’re away.” 

The boy readily gave the desired promise. On 

his return he was enthusiastic over the pleasures 
he had omaze*. 

“And I didn’t mind not canoeing a bit, pa,’ he 
| said, addressing his careful parent with a beaming 
| smile. “The boys taught me how to swim, and the 
| only time they used the canoe was the last day, to 
| go over to the other shore. But I remembered my 
| promise, and I wasn’t going to break it the last day. 

so I swam across!” 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Eve. 


2. “First come first served.” 
flock together.” 


3. Paid, plaid, laid, pallid, pill, lip, lid, pall. 
4. 1. Invention. 2. Onion. 3. Once. 4. Ceres. 


“Birds of a feather 


5. Escape. 6. Peril. 7. Illustration. &. One-sided. 
1. Owner. 2. Error. 3. Oriole. 4. Legacy. 5. 
Cymbal. 6. Allegro. 7. Rope. 
§. Sleigh-riding, snowballing, coasting, skating. 
6. Hole. 
7. Coéperate. 


8. American eagle. 
9. Night, in, gale—nightingale. 




















DAISY’S CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING. 


shortly 





One afternoon 


Edmonds sat before an open bureau 
drawer in her own little room, counting over the 
Christmas presents which she had bought or made 
for other people. She had 
taken good care to lock the 
door so that her brothers, 
Carl and Harry, should not 
surprise her by entering sud- 
denly and getting a peep at 
the pretty things she had 
been carefully hiding for 
days. Very tenderly she 
lifted out one package after 
another, unfolding the soft 
wrappings and gazing with 
admiring eyes upon each 
object in turn. 

There were the dainty 
work-bag for mamma, the 
smooth ivory paper-cutter 
for papa to cut the pages of 
his new magazine with, two 
lovely games for Harry and 
Carl, and a box of candy 
for each of them beside. 
Then there were the braided 
lamp-mat which she had 
worked herself for grandma, 
the perfumed handkerchief- 
case for Aunt Annie, pic- 
ture-books for her two baby 
cousins, and twosmart neck- 
ties apiece for the cook and 
waitress. She also had a 
little remembrance for each 
of her playmates, and for 
her teachers both in the day 
school and Sunday-school. 

While turning over the 
leaves of the booklet she 
had chosen for her Sunday- 
school teacher, Daisy sud- 
denly stopped short and 
caught her breath. It came 
to her like a flash that she 
had forgotten to get presents 
for her minister and his wife, 
both of whom she loved 
very dearly. 

“Oh, how could I forget 
my dear kind Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford !”’ she exclaimed, 
her sunny face clouding over 
for an instant. Then hur- 
riedly locking up her treas- 
ures, she hid the key behind 
a vase on the mantel and 
took out her purse to see 
how much money she had 
left. Alas! her little hoard 
of Christmas money had 
melted away entirely, all 
but two cents. 

Immediately she started 
to goand ask her mother to 
give her more money, but 
at the head of the stairs she 
paused. She was a thought- ~ 
ful little girl, and remem- 
bered that she had already 
asked twice for more money 
for her Christmas shopping ; 
and the last time, she re- 
membered that her papa had 
fooked rather grave, and 
mamma hadexplained to her 
afterward that his business 
was troubling him and that it made him feel 
sorry not to give his children as liberal a sum as 
usual to spend in holiday gifts. 

“I must make the two cents do, some way,” 
she said firmly. 
and hurt papa’s feelings.” So she skipped down- 
Stairs, put on her fur jacket and tam-o’-shanter, 
and started off once more for Miss Crinkle’s 
attractive shop where she had made nearly all 
her purchases. It was a small town in which 
Daisy lived, and a few moments’ walk brought 
her to Main Street. She walked about some time 


fe te pe ee 


RILDRE 


before | 
Christmas, a little girl named Daisy | 


“I can’t ask for more money, | 








herself. But when she found that they were a 
dollar and a half her heart sank.- A happy thought 
came, however, immediately after. 
‘“‘How much would a steel pen cost; just the 
pen, without any penholder ?”’ she asked, bravely. 
‘Oh, steel pens are ten cents a dozen, or a cent 
apiece,"’ replied the clerk. 
“Very well, I will take one,’ 


said Daisy. 


Grandma’s First 


! 


While she was picking out a nice bright one, 
she suddenly remembered that the long pins with 
black heads, such as her mamma wore to fasten 
| on her hat, also cost but onecent. She had bought 
| some there for her only a short time before. It 
wonld be a very suitable present for Mrs. Bradford, 
she thought; so she asked for one, and when both 
her small purchases were rolled up in tissue-paper 
she ran home with a light heart. 

“I won't tell mamma what I’ve got, till after- 
ward,” she said, “because she may feel badly 
that I couldn't get something nicer for them. 


among the fascinating things at Miss Crinkle’s, | Aarway, they are very useful presents, and 
trying to find some little thing that cost only one | beside mamma said that any gift, no matter how 


cent. Finally she saw some handsome penholders 
ina case. They were black, and ornamented with 
gold, with gold pens in them. 


“Oh, a pen would be just the thing for Mr. | 


| . 
| small, was valnable if only real heart love went 


| with it,”’ and so Daisy dismissed the subject from 


her thoughts. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford were just getting up 


Bradford to write his sermons with!” she said to | from the breakfast-table on Christmas morning 
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when Daisy Edmonds appeared in the doorway, 
looking like a little picture, with a bunch of holly 
berries in her hand. 

“I’ve come to wish you a merry Christmas,” 
she said, ‘‘and to bring you each a very little gift. 
I hope you will find them useful, if they aren't 
much of a present; but a great deal of love goes 
with them, and mamma says it’s the love that 


Christmas Caller. 


makes a present valuable. Perhaps you will 
write one of your sermons with this, Mr. Bradford, 
some time,’’ and she looked shyly up into his face 
as she handed him the bright, new pen. 

‘““Why, Daisy, a brand-new pen!”’ the minister 


exclaimed. ‘Why, that’s exactly what I was 
needing. How could you guess!’’ and the little 


girl was suddenly taken up into his strong arms. 
“I shall write my very best sermons with it, yes 
indeed, dear child; and let me tell you that the 
text of one of them shall be your own sweet self,” 
and as he bent to kiss her, Daisy thought she saw 
tears shining in his eyes, which seemed to her 
a very funny thing to happen. 

“And I shall tie a ribbon on my Christmas 
hat-pin so that it will not get mixed with the 
others on my pincushion,”’ said dear, kind Mrs. 
Bradford, “and I shall be very choice of it and 
only wear it with my very best bonnet.” 
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So they petted and praised 
and thanked her, 
her feel very happy. 

When she got home and told her 


and made 


papa and mamma the whole story, 
to her surprise they both hugged and kissed and 
for 


praised her, too; and just a she 


thought she saw tears shining in their eyes also. 


moment 


But as they were smiling all 
the time, and laughing and 
looking at each other in a 
happy way, Daisy felt sure 
that they must be what she 
called 
and was gladder than ever 
that had to 
make the two cents do, with 


tears,” 


*“*happine Ss 


she managed 
out troubling dear papa and 


mamma about it in an) 
wav. 


Fanny Lovise WEAVER 
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GRANDMA'S DOLLS. 

hechildren were waiting 
to tree, 
and the time seemed so long 
that grandma had to tell 
them a story 

**Well,”’ she began, “‘when 
I was a little girl there were 
no toy-shops, and my moth- 


see the Christmas 


© 





er used to make my dolls 
herself. 

“I remember one Christ- 
mas eve she was called away 
to see a sick neighbor, and 
left my big brother to keep 
house. 

***T have nothing finished 
for Patty's Christmas stock- 
she said as she drove 
‘It is too bad.’ 


ing,’ 
away. 

“That evening my broth- 
in a great hurry 
me off to bed, and 
after | had gone up-stairs I 


ers were 


to get 


could hear them whispering 


and fussing about a long 
while. 
‘Next morning, when I 


put my hand into my stock- 
ing, what do you think I 
found? First, a little doll 
cut out of a potato; its face 
was painted black, and with 
bead eyes and a bit of wool 
from our black sheep, it 
made the most comical little 
darky that you ever saw. 


“Then I pulled out a 
pretty little figure whittled 


fromashingle. My brother 
Ralph was something of an 
artist, and he had given her 
the blackest of hair and 
eves, and the reddest of lips 
and cheeks. 

“And last of all came an 
Indian doll, made of a corn- 
and husk. The 
were the Indian's 
blankets, his 
head was covered with bright 


cob corn 
leaves 


long, flowing 


4 feathers, and his ink fea- 
* tures were very fierce in- 
: Jige j ry deed. 


“My brothers were quite 
proud of their work, and 


really,”’ said grandma, “I 
have never seen any toys 


since that seemed to me so pretty as those queer 
little dollies.”” 

Just then mamma opened the parlor door. All 
the children rushed to see the tree, 80 that was the 
end of grandma's story. 


-o- 


before Christmas a little girl was asked 
She 


Just 
what she expected to find in her stocking. 
replied: “I am going to ask Santa Claus to give 
me a doll’s head. *Cause Santa Claus will have 
so many little girls to give whole dolls to that he 
can’t give ‘em all what they want. If he gives 
me a head my ma can make the rest.”’ 

A WEEK before Christmas little Marjory said to 
mamma: ‘*Won’t you please hide Baby Bess till 
Christmas—’cause I’m makin’ her a present and 
I'm "fraid she'll see it.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 














—The Fifty-Fourth Con- 
gress bas begun its work. Mr. Reed, of Maine, 
was chosen Speaker of the House. In the Senate 
twenty-nine Senators took the outh of office, of 
whom sixteen were new members. ‘The President’s 
gave more attention than usual to 
questions of foreign policy, but made no special 
recommendations regarding them. As to domestic 
matters, the message was devoted to financial | 
questions, and contained an elaborate argument | 
for the retirement of the greenbacks by exchanging | 
them for bonds bearing a low rate of interest. 


CONGRESS IN SESSION. 





message 


More MASSACRES IN ARMENIA.—Fragmentary 
reports of fresh massacres of Armenians in Asiatic | 
Turkey, and details of earlier atrocities, make up | 
most of the news from the East. At Marash, | 
which, like Harpoot, is an important centre of the 
work of the American Board, there has been a | 
second massacre. The district of Van has been 
ravaged by Turkish cavalry, and forty Armenian 
villages have been destroyed. There is great | 
destitution among the survivors of these massa- | 
cres. The wide extent of the movement, and the 
part taken in it by Turkish troops, discredit the 
purpose of the government to repress disorder. 





— | 

GuNBOATS IN THE DARDANELLES.—One stipu- | 
lation of the international agreement regarding the 
Dardanelles is that each of the six signatory 
powers shall be allowed two light vessels under 
war-flags in the Bosphorus. Hitherto each of 
the powers has had but one. Recently pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the Turkish 
government to secure permits for the entrance 
of the second guard-ship of each power authorized 
by the agreement. The sultan has refused, on the 
ground that fresh Armenian disturbances would 
be provoked by this demonstration. The English 
gunboat Dryad, after waiting for some time at the 
entrance of the straits, was recalled. 


Tue InsuRGENTS AT ZEITUN.—Turkish official 
despatches uniformly represent the Armenians as 
the aggressors in the race conflicts in the Asiatic | 
provinces. In one instance this seems to be true, 
This is at Zeitun, a town in the highlands of 
Cilicia, where Armenian mountaineers, several 
weeks ago, dispossessed the Turkish garrison and 
have since held them prisoners. A large Turkish 
force has been sent to recapture the place. More 
than thirty years ago Zeitun was the scene of 
frightful atrocities; but the inhabitants defended 
themselves with great gallantry, and twice defeated 
a Turkish army. 





<& | 
Civin Service Rerorm.—The progress of civil | 
service reform ideas is shown in several of the 
department reports. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Morton, in whose department the chiefs of 
division, as well as all minor officers, are in the 
classified service, describes the good results of 
the system. ‘The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Smith, calls attention to the strict enforcement of 
ths reform in the Indian service, and urges the 
elimination of politics from Indian affairs. The 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Wilson, declares that an 
indispensable basis of good service has been laid | 
by placing the carrier force under the civil service | 
system; and he recommends that at least three of | 
the assistant postmasters-general should hold their | 
offices by a civil service rather than a political | 
tenure. | 
IMPERILLED MissIoNARIES.—This has been an | 
exciting and perilous year for many missionaries 
in foreign fields. To the attacks upon mission 
stations in China, and the destruction of mission 
property by Kurds at Harpoot and Marash, is 
added tidings of the murder of two English 
missionaries and their child in Madagascar. The | 
mission station at Antananarivo was attacked by 
a mob of two thousand natives. The crime 
seems to have been prompted by a general feeling 
of hostility against Europeans, excited, of course, | 
by the French military operations. 


Tue War 1x Cvuna.—Reports from Spanish | 
sources announce the defeat of the insurgent | 
Cuban leader, Maximo Gomez. His forces are 
reported to have suffered severe losses, and to have | 
taken refuge in the mountains. If the insurgents 
have confronted the Spanish troops in anything 
like a pitched battle, it marks a departure from the 
tactics that they have followed hitherto. The 
report that the forces of Gomez have taken refuge 
in the mountains may mean nothing more than | 
that they have, as usual, disappeared when met 
by a force too strong for them, only to reappear 
suddenly at some unprotected point. Spain is to 
send out thirteen thousand soldiers in addition to 
the thirty thousand recently despatched. 


Recent Deatus.—To the list of distinguished 
dead are to be added the names of Alexandre 
Dumas, the French novelist and dramatist; M. | 
Barthélemy de Saint-Hilaire, the veteran French 
scholar and politician; Count Edward Taafe, 
formerly Prime Minister of Austria; and the Rev. | 
Octavius B. Frothingham, a well-known Unitarian | 
clergyman of Boston. 


| will be an unusually attractive ornament to any room. 


“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50c. and $1. [ Ade. 
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Ww ho want to make money pond for 

Sample Copy of EV’RY MONTH, 

contains 4 of the Latest hs Most 

Popular Music that sells at from 

AG ENTS 40c. to60e. Richest of allin Reading 

5s ‘labs. and eg eee _— 

Com, an rizes to Clubs or Agents ample, . 

Teast #1. HOW. LEY, HAVILAND & CO., 
shers, 4 East 20th St., New York. 
Reference: Any music store = the U. 8S. or Canada. 








Barbour’s Calendar 


.- For 1896.. 
Size 5';x8in. Sent on receipt of Two 2-Cent Stamps. 


This Calendar, of which the above illustration is a 
small and partial reproduction, is aremarkable product 
of the Lithographers’ Art—in bright colors — appro- 
pris ute to the figure. 

Barbour’s {ithographs (Dolls —12 for three 2 
ts —10 for four 2cent stamps) are 


cent stamps — Ya 
The Calcndar 


famous in THE Someannon families. 





BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, 


No. 4. 
(Just Issued.) 150 Pages. Profusely 
Illustrated. Books 1, Zand 3 
still in print. 


Mailed to any address for 
10 Cents each. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 
218 Church Street, New York. 











Umbrella [Marks 
ANY INITIAL. 
Sterling Silver, 20c. 
3 for 50c. 

Silver Plated, 10c. 
3 for 25c. 


Get your Christmas 
Presents FREE. 


Our ’96 Katalog tells the story. 
CRAE & KEELER, atrLesoro, Mass, 
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being plainly told,” and hon- 
est goods find readiest favor. 
The WASHBURN is honest 
throughout and if you think 
of buying a Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo or Zither, insist upon a 
WASHBURN. Others may be 

ood —the Washburn is the 

tin the world. 

If your local music dealer does not 

keep the Washburn we will send to 
people in any part of the coun- 
try,an assortment from which to select. 
Particulars will be found in our Wash- 
burn Catalogue, mailed free. 
LYON & HEALY, 
Adams & Wabash Sts. # 


CHICAGO. 4 4 ga anacnaay 
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rest the feet—easy to slip on—a 
genuine rest—and a real home 
comfort — noiseless. Slippers 
and other styles—babies’ too. 
Booklet free. 

The Blum Shoe Co. 
Dept. H. 
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N. ¥. 
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A Cift Suitable Alike for Young and Old. 


Embracing absolutely every es- 
sential of a complete and 
elegant camera 


THE 


“BO-PEEP EXTRA” 


Camera, 


$30 and $50 








Also 
a Dozen Others, 


$5 to $100 


Send for Catalogue of our Cam- 
eras, Lenses and Supplies. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., 
Cresskill, N. J. 





Club 








waste. It is worthy a place on the best 






Make a WELSH RAREBIT_~ 


“7 find taking half ‘Club House’ and 

half ordinary Cheese an excellent Welsh 
arebit can be made.’ 

—Mrs, 8. T. 


Put up in hermetically sealed glass jars to prevent mold and 


Full-sized Jar by Express, Prepaid, 50 Cents. 


The CHANDLER & RUDD CO.,, 
44 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 





WITH 


American 


House Cheese. 











RORER. 








tables. 
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Rubbers that are 








In the snow, show what kind of Rubbers you 
If the mark of the ‘‘ Bell” is there 
(see illustration) you have the most a, 
stylish and best fitting that are made . 


When you buy ask for 


“Bell” Brand 


-- Rubbers... 


Made in all styles for the finest glove-fitting wear 
of Ladies and Gentlemen, and also the heavier de- 
mands for the roughest usage. 


ee «x ane ea ee ee 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Bell’? Brand. 
If he does not have them write to the 
Manufacturers, BRAND 


BOSTON RUBBER CO., 


The Highest Grade 


Boston, Mass. 
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DECE MBER 19, 1686. 











VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Guarantee skirt edges 
from wearing out. Don’ : 
take any 7 binding unless you see ** S. H. & M.’ 






on the label, no matter what anybody tells 
| you. 


if your dealer will not supply you, we 


will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 





There are HOT WATER BOTTLES 
and then there is the 














We believe most people want a strong, care- 
fully made hot-water bottle instead of the 
cheap, worthless ones so often sold. 

We are making a specialty of a slate-colored, 
cloth-lined bottle which we guarantee first-class 
in every way. Sold by all druggists, or will be 
sent post-paid, 2-quart, $1.25; 3-quart, $1.50. 

Every bottle branded TYRIAN GUARANTEED. 


Under our trade-mark “ TYRIAN” we manufac- 
ture a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods, 


Our Pamphlet, “‘ Worth Reading,’’ Free. 


TYER RUBBER CO., a. Mass. 









Fine cloth, YA ies 
ex? finished Bel 















The best and most economical Col- 
lars and Cuffs worn. One Collar equal 
to two of any other kind. Not to be 
washed ; when one side is soiled, re- 
verse and afterwards discard. 


Serviceable, Durable and Inexpensive. 


For 25 Cts. 


10 Collars or 5 pair of Cuffs 


Inclosed in a neat box and mailed post-paid 
to any address on receipt of price. Choice 
of six styles as described in this illustration. 

Mention size and style by name — Angelo, 
Dante, Raphael, Murillo, Tasso and Clerica). 







Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs, 6 cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Pl., Boston. 77 Franklin St., New York. 










A Story of Success. }j 


y The Sprague Correspond- 
49 ence School of Law is six 
years old. 
lt is the original school 
n its line. 
a It has the approval of 

i.4%) leading educators. 

t Over 3,000 men and women living 
in every State and many foreign 
countries, have studied with us. 

Over 150 practicing attorneys have [& 
studied with us. 

Over 1,000 testimonials are to be 
seen in our vo ty and the story is 
not one-half told 

Students are surprised atthe thor- 
oughness of our course, and the care 
taken with examination papers : 

Tuition within the reach of all. 

Classes started the first of every 

. | month. 
¥ Handsome catalogues, (which can 
be had for the asking) 
tell about our College, 
Business and Prepar- 
atory Courses. 
The Sprague Correspondenze 
School of Law. 
Department Ss. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Mysterious Norses.—Attention has recently | 
been recalled in scientific journals to certain | 
strange noises, frequently heard in India and in | 
Belgium, and perhaps in other parts of the world, | 
the explanation of which remains to be found. 
In the Delta of the Ganges these noises, which 
resemble the reverberation of distant artillery, 
are called ‘Barisal guns.’’ On the coast of 
Belgiur the name given to similar noises is ‘mist | 
pouffers,’’ because the sailors say they puff, or | 
drive, away fogs. They are also heard in the 
north of France M Van der Broeck, conservator 
of the Museum of Natural History of Belgium, 
has recently suggested that the noises, which are | 
dult and distant, and are repeated a dozen times | 
or more at irregular intervals, may be due to 
some peculiar kind of discharge of atmospheric | 
electricity. Others think they originate in the | 
interior of the globe. ‘They are usually heard in | 
the daytime when the sky is clear, and especially | 
toward evening after a very hot day.’ Similar 
sounds have been heard on Dartmoor, and in 
some places in Scotland. Mr. G. H. Darwin— | 
famous as the originator of the theory that the | 
moon was thrown off from the earth ages ago by 
tidal action—calls upon observers in all parts of 
the world for facts concerning such noises. 

Mice THAT WaA.Ltz.—In Japan there is a breed | 
of mice, white-speckled with black about the head, 
neck and tail, which have a strange habit of 
whirling, or as it is called, ‘‘waltzing,’’ for hours 
at a time with only brief stoppages. The desire 
to waltz seizes the mice at the most unexpected 
moments, especially at night, for they generally 
sleep during the day. Frequently they whirl in 
couples, but so rapidly that they appear like spin- 
ning rings of white and black. Like Giant 
Despair’s fits, the waltzing paroxysms of these 
mice often seize them when they are running, and 
if they attempt to escape from imprisonment, they 
do not go far before they are arrested by the 
irresistible desire to whirl. The tendency is hered- 
itary and exhibits itself as soon as the young mice 
begin to run about. 





Uses or THE CycLe. —In the “Cycle Notes” of 
the Scientific American we find, in one week, three 
new uses of the nineteenth century chariot. In 
France it is used for the distribution of telegrams ; 
the riders have an allowance for the use of the 
machines. In some Belgian cities the fire depart- | 
ment uses tricycles for hose-carts, with good 
results. On Long Island, New York, an ento- 
mologist carries a reservoir of insecticide attached 
to the handle-bars of his bicycle, and a knapsack- 
spraying-machine on his shoulders. He has thus 
a quick and efficient means of scattering the poison 
which kills insects injurious to vegetation. 

Storrinc a Great Suir.—The motion of a 
steamship on the Atlantic, when the sea is calm, 
is so smooth and steady that the passenger hardly 
realizes the tremendous momentum of the vessel 
under his feet. A collision, even after the engines 
have been slowed down, gives a startling revelation 
of the energy of motion. This energy can also 
be accurately calculated with the aid of mathe- 
matical formulas, and the time and distance within 
which the motion can be totally arrested, and the 
ship be brought to a stand, may be ascertained in 
a similar manner. This calculation has recently 
been made for several well-known ships. To stop 
the Etruria, whose “displacement” is 9,680 tons, 
horse-power 14,321, and speed 20.18 knots an hour, 
two minutes and 47 seconds are required, and 
during the process of stopping, the ship will forge 
ahead 2,464 feet, which is only 176 feet less than 
half a mile. The United States cruiser Columbia, 
with a displacement of 7,350 tons, 17,991 horse- 
power and a speed of 22.8 knots, can be stopped | 
in two minutes and 15 seconds, and within a 
space of 2,147 feet. The little flyer Cushing, also 
of the United States navy, whose displacement is If 
only 105 tons, and horse-power 1,754, while its | 
speed is 22.48 knots, can be stopped within a dis- | | 





tance of 301 feet in 18.4 seconds. In each case 
the vessel is supposed to be going at full speed | 
and the stoppage is produced by reversing the | 
action of the propelling machinery. 
_— | 
CHANGES ON THE Moon.—The wide-spread be- | 
lief that no changes occur on the surface of the 
moon has been much questioned of late. 
positive proof of a visible change there has been 
furnished, but a number of observations have 
been made, indicating the possibility, if not the 
probability, of the formation of new elevations 
and of cracks in the rocky lunar shell. There is 
a popular misapprehension in regard to the power 
of telescopes to reveal small details on the moon. 
The fact has recently been pointed out by astron- 
omers that a new mountain as large as Jorullo in 
Mexico, or Monte Nuovo near the Bay of Naples, 
both of which have been uplifted by volcanic forces 
within historic times, might be formed on the 
moon and yet be invisible from the earth. One 
reason of the invisibility of volcanic changes pos- 
sibly occurring on the moon may be the absence 
of an atmosphere, without which there cannot be 
vast volumes of clouds such as surround the 
volcanoes of the earth when they are in action. 











The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Adr. 














on a Flexible Flyer. The # 
greatest sled you ever 
saw. It steers itself. All 
you have to do is to press 
the cross bar either way 
with your feet and it 
turns just as you want it 
to. Faster, stronger, light- 
er and sater than any 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 








other sled made. A boy 





laa “Storm King” 





No) ' 


or girl wouldn't ask fora 
better Christmas present 
thana 


Flexible 
Flyer. 


Ask for it at toy and hard- 
ware stores. 

Write for the book about it, free. & 
S. Le. ALLEN & CO., 
Palindsiyhie. 













"es, 


Genuine Frieze, wind- | 
and storm-proof, wears | 
likeiron;in Dark Blue, 
Brown or Gray. 


For atlas | 


This makes a grand gift. 
We back this Ulster with 
a reputation of 27 years as 
leaders in reliable Cloth- 
ing. 


Send for One. 
Seventy varieties, Ker- 
sey, Beaver and Chinchilla 
Overcoats, all-wool, hand- 
some garments and thor- 
oughly well made, $10, 
$12, $15, $16, $18 and up. 
No “bargain” clothing 
made by Baldwin. 
eis's for the Catalogue (/ilusirated). Men's Suits, 
to 930. Overcoats, 810 to #35. Boys’ Suits, 
$3‘ Ay Soys’ Reefers, #4 up. Boys’ Overcoats, $5. 


Baldwin the Clothier, 


Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P. 8.— No matter where you are you can deal 
safely with BALDWIN. Established 27 years. 
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COLO OKO 









Know . 


na meline? 


It is the modern, ready-to- 
use Stove Paste. 


0000000000000 00000000006 


As clean to use as 
soap and water. 
¢ 

A bright gloss 

with half the 
work of other 
polishes. 

Sold Everywhere. See that you get the Genuine. 
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with its four pedals enables 
the player to use it as a 
reguiar Piano or Practice 
Clavier, and besides gives 
the power to obtain the tones 












and effects of the Harp, 
Zither, Guitar, Banjo, Man- 
dolin, etc., etc., as indepen- 







dent instruments or as an 
individual accompaniment to 
the Piano. 

No other Piano gives so 
much additional value with- 
out any additional cost 


Td 


Our Catalogue gives full 
information. Mailed to 
any address FREE 


a 
GEORGE P. BENT, 


Mfr. “CROWN” Pianos 
and Organs, 


WASHINGTON BOUL. AND 
SANGAMON STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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pious 


Are Made in the Largest and 
Best Equipped Bicycle Factory in the World. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department —steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
plant in the world— buy the best of high- grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof— hence we know we are right in w arranting the Wave rley to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A 


HAUTHAWAY’S 
? Ideal Dressing 


. FOR. 


Ladies’ and Children’ ~ 


SHOES. 


The Only Dressing in the World that positively does 
not contain Ammonia and 


Positively Does Contain Oil. 


See what the State Assayer of Mass. says: 


To C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:—I have examined a sample of the ** Ideal 

Dressing.’’ I find it contains oil, and does not contain naphtha, 

turpentine, ammonia, acids or other substances injurious to 

leather. Respectfully, S. P. SHARPLES. 

Special.—If you cannot get it in your town 

we will send a Sample Bottle (full-sized), 

express paid, for 35 cents. 

Our Patent Leather and.. 

- Russet Leather Polish 
are the Best in the World and absolutely harm- 
less. Take no other if you would save your 
shoes from cracking. 

All Dealers sell them, or a Box of either will 
be sent by mail for 15 centa in stamps. 


L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
346 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

























“Crown ”"’ Piano received Highest 


! Awards at World’s Fair, Chicago. ~q | 
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Mamma calis me Miss Fidget 

A troublesome Midget, 

Papa says I ask questions that have no replies 

And my aunts, and my nieces, 

Say I'd all come to pieces 

ut wasn’t held tight with DeLong Hooks and 
yes, 


See that hump? | 


Send 2 cts. in stamps for New Mother Goose book in 
eolors, t+ Richardson & Delong Bros., Philadelphia. 


Sanitary “, 
Diaper 










Soft, 
Highly 
Absorbent, 
Entirely Free 
from Starch. 


“ 
Fac- 
simile 
of package. 
Put Up In Hermetically Sealed Bags. 
Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


IDEAL Sing Machine $55 00 


Made absolutely hygienic by ster 
ilization and antiseptic bleach, 








is the only practicable sewing machine for 
girls; a machine for mother’s work, and 
sition; adjustable 


The Ideal 


the daughters’ amusement and edue. 


treadle. There is no complicated mec hanism to get out 
of order: it is strong, yet simple; perfect, yet low in 
price. The owner of the Ideal ge ts a reliable machine. 


with the same stitch as the renowned Wilcox & Gibbs 
Sent by express, securely crated, on receipt of price. 
The machine weighs, w he one rated, 30 Ibs., stands 81 in 
high. Express charges to be paid by the purchaser. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau Street, 


New York City. 


Girls and Boys, 


Don’t forget your Watches. 


“ Elfin ” 


Watches. 





is the name of the Girl's 


66 Ru gby 
is the name of the Boy’s Watches. 


Each _ has a separate C atalogue— Ragby, ” No. 
10; “Elfin,”’ No. 11—tel raphie pri all abou them, 
and showing puetegrass c pri +x of 

so you can sel Epotly what you 
want. Every girl and boy cone ora Catalogue. 
Write on a postal which Catalogue you wish 


and address it to 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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GLE SEAT. 





Patented. 
that tilts in perfect har- 
legs. Itis in two sections, 
Itisthe only seat that 
fects and dangers of rid- 


mony with the motion of the 
each independent ofthe other. 
doctors say overcomes the de- 
ing, such as chafing. numb- 
nessand entirely relieves the sensitive parts. Dr. F. J. 

Groner, Grand Rapids, Mich.—"‘After practical experience with 
your saddle I give it the highest endorsement. It is the only com- 
mon-sense saddle that I have seen, it entirely relieves the sensitive 
parts,’ Dr. H. Miller, Pana, [1).—**The old style saddle is 
very harmful to riders from its pressure on the prostrate glands,” 
which is entirely avoided by our Automatic Bicycle Seat. In 

creases speed and endurance. Fitsany make of wheel. Iscool and 
comfortable. You will know the acme of comfort if you try one. 

Ask yvorr dealer in evele goods te show 't, Circular free. Address 


le Seat Co., 411 Rood Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE BLEACHER. 


On mountain bare and field grass-shorn, 

On hedgerow, bright with bloom new-born, 
In frowning Winter’ 's tempests rude, 

In smiling Summer’s kindly mood, 

"Neath morning ray and starry light 

The bieacher toils through ay 3 ont night. 
“Aye, white and whiter still!” es he. 

“As white as snow my work at be!” | 


| 


Upon the warp and woof new-spun, | 
Falls chill of frost and fire of sun, | 
The bitter storm’s relentless pain, 
The gentle dew and nursing rain, 
The while the bleacher’s watchful eye 
Ee ach spot and blemish doth descry. 
“Without a blot or fault,” cries he, 
“As pure as snow, my work shall be!” 


Unwearied plies his skilful hand, | 
Fulfilling all his thought hath planned, 
Nor doth the bruiséd flax complain, 

Or question aught he may ordain 

But eaekiy yields each fold and shred, 
Until the cleansed and chastened thread, 
Transformed to stainless, lustrous white, 
Shines in effulgent beauty bright! 


We stand bewildered with our woe,— 
God’s mysteries we may not know— 

The fiery trial, whose keen dart, 
Doth pierce and burn our inmost heart,— 
Cold disappointment’ ’s 8 blightink chill, 

Dark sorrow’s storm all do F a wills 

F or bleached at ast. we all must be. 

If we His purity would see! 

ZITELLA COCKE. 
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MOVE ALONG. 


The Indian’s view of the way in which he has 
been treated by the white man in this country was 
well given in an anecdote related by Prof. Ellicott 
Evans, of Hamilton College. The famous Indian 
chief, Red Jacket, once met Mr. Evans’s grand- 
uncle, Joseph Ellicott, at Tonawanda, Niagara 
County. Mr. Ellicott at that time was agent of the 
Holland Land Company, which owned most of the 
land in what was later known as the Eighth Judi- 
cial District of New York. 

The two men shook hands and sat down on a 
convenient log, both being near the middle of it. 


After a short time spent in amicable conversation, 
Red Jacket said, wreyny “Move along, Joe.” 
Mr. Ellicott did as he had been requested, and 


the chief moved up close to him. Ina few minutes 
came a second request: “Move along, Joe.” 

Again Mr. Ellicott complied, though with consid- 
erable surprise, and again the chief followed him 
closely. Scarcely had this been done, when Red 
Jacket again said, “Move along, Joe.” 

Mr. Ellic “ott was greatly annoyed, but willing to 
humor the chief, he “moved along” once more, this 
time reaching the end of the log. 

This was not sufficient to satisfy the chief, how- 
ever, for a moment later came the fourth request: 
“Move along, Joe.” 

“Why, man,” cried the agent, irritably, “1 can’t 
move any farther without getting off the log into 
the mud!” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Red Jacket, contemptuously. 
“Just so white man. Want Indian move along— 
move along. Can’t go no farther, but he say, 
‘Move along.’” « 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 








St TAMPS. 10 diff. , Venezuela,etc.,l0c. Agts.wtd. 50 p.c. 
List free. C. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Britent 42. St. Louis, Nie, 


er Eczema or Hives use Coe 5 Boseme, Oure. 
10 cts. and $1, COE CHEM. Co. StavereeeD 
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U GAN learn to play Mouth- ; organ. Banio, 
Accordion or Guitar in 10 min. “Chart free. 
Music Mich. 





Agts. wntd. Novelty Co., Dept. 3, 
Dialogues, S goakers, Moaiesricks wise. 
PLAY Mustaches, usic Goods. Catal ot 


G. H. W. BATES, Boston, Mass. 


OS Stamps, Java, etc., a es, cat., aem.te. Agents at 
50 p. ¢. get Pree 8 stam al «> paper 35c. Bar- 
gain cat. free. A, Bullard & Cu ‘oke St., Boston. 


XMAS Dialogues and eae PLAYS 


NEW CATALOGUES FREE. 
DeWITT, Rose St., New York. 

Tank free, . of L Pustryotien for learning and 

operating. Pictures and a pe ces of apparatus. Learners’ 

first-class Outfit—Key, Sounder, Battery and Materials, 


$2.75. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


HATCH TE. ° 
MODELEXCELSION Incubator, moe 
Thousands in suc- 


aie ae for Vor lle, Cat. Circulars free. 
GEO. H. STANL, ia to 122 8, 6th St. Quiney, Lil. 


STAMPS! 2' 1 2003 fine mixed Victoria,Cape of 


India, Japen. etc., with 
fine Stamp Aibein. only 


1 Ne ice 
List free. fears wanted wr 50 er cent. com. 
STANDARD STAM 





































Young or old 
have fun and 
make money 
printing for 
others. Type- 
settingeasy by 
full printed 
instructions, 





Breech e™ 











PCO, icholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 
Print yo Any own F eards& &ec 

18. Press for circulars or 
free, pa) my may type 
fom 
maker KELSEY & GO, Meriden, Conn 
TOP SNAP BUY-CYCLES 
~~ Ay Pistols, Sporting Goods, 
Fishing Tackle, cheaper 
fy elsewhere. Send 2 cts. 
r 00-page catalogue. 
Leaders 7 «& “CLEMENT 00.168 Main Street, Cincinnati,O. 
We give the following pre- 
miums with 
orders for m7 
Watches, Solid —_ Rings. 
Banquet Lamp 
arps, Air Guns, Tea, inner and Proilet 8 Sets: 
AT iberal Tea Co., 108 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 
SAVE TWO PROFI 
Oll Heaters direct from Seem Moker toate. 
Special Christm 5 Econ- 
omy, iy 4 ‘shi 
— Se ire freight 
paid. It is 42 inches high, beautiful 4 
a 50 Ibs. a room 30 Tose wee square 
ph sorte 1 cent an on 
ee ae, 10, one size smaller, is 30 inches 
will a» foot room perfectly. 
Price $8.00, now $4.50. Money refunded if Bot 
aotastory. sunt the thing for a Chriat- 
mond Knife sh Shi oeend Skew an on 
e, Shears a 
alogue free. Economy Mfg. Co., ‘beer Ne. 
Parker Pays the Postage on i“ Arctic Sock for men 
women, and children. Recommended b; 










hysicians and nurses for house, cham- 
ber, and sick-room. Only sock for 
rubber boots;it absorbs per- 
spiration, Ask shoe 
dealer, or send 25c, 
with size, SJ. Hi. 
Parker, 103 Bed- 
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'HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 boos 


' with working drawings. ~ horse-power size. Price 10c. 


SA PHOENIX BICYCLES 


They Stand the Racket. 
Strictly high grade and we 
uarantee every one. Send 
or catalogue. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
—— sae” Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., 
| New York, 575 Madison Ave. Factory, Freeport, Tl. | 

















vole on spall investments. MAGIC | 

PAYS: nee 

EONS Aad VIEWS of all grades 

and prices, for Public Exhibition anc 

Home Home Amusement. ug-Send for 265-page ewesee 

Sree. lcALLISTER, Mfg. Nassau 8t., York. 
VANTINE” Ss 


JAPANESE POCKET STOVE. 
Used with charcoal fuel; carried in the 
Pocket or Muff, one will keep you warm, 
234 x 44 in.; lin. thick. Cures reura/gia, ear- 
ache, toothache and bowel and stomuch troubles. 
With Velvet = 25c. With Cloth Cover, 15c. 
Package of Extra Fuel Carbons, 10c. 





A. 5 VANTINE & CO., 87 hy poall postpaid. New York. 
| hear arn BOOK-KEEPINC 4 yf 


usiness College” and spe Foe an ear’s 
Time, i x ou con learn i it A’ HOME, in Three 





UBIER PuB. Co., Lynn, Mass. | 


OPERATOR’S W ORK 
is Pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest po- 
sitions. We teach it quickly, 
and start our graduates in tel- 
egraph service. Crops are splen- 
did. Railroads are very Lnes 
Operators are in great demanc 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 


JANESVILLE, WIS 
WANTED 


for DR. SCOTT’S beauti- 

ful ELECTRIC CORSETS, 

BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. Sample free. 

No risk, geek sales. erritory 
gre, antinteation, guarantee ddress, 

COTT, Room 1, 842 Broadway, New York. 
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800,000 
rw 
hadies ow using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
- Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the hair 
almost instantly without heat or 
moisture, whether long or short. 
Small, compact and easily carried 
in the pocket, ready for use at any 
time or place. Complete set of six 
oo sent prepaid for r5c. Six sets 
jor 75c. Sample pin and agent's 
terms, 4 cents in stamps, 


Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Earna Gold Watch! 


We wish to introduce our Teas | 
and Powder. Sell 50 lbs. 
to earn 2 WALTHAM GOLD 
WATCH and CHAIN; 25 Ibs. 
for a SILVER WATCH and 











Weeks get your money back? § 
aga A ASE nereating particulars f ve, 
SYLPH CYCLES Easy 












Handsomest; highs st grade, 
fastest;16 to Ibs. High- 
\ est Award World’s Fair. 


Ove d ea, 
sizes, $40 to$75. Others 815 
free. Estab.1864. 
Hazard & Co., 
Ts., »%G@8t, tl. 


-CROUP REMEDY. 


Cc RO medicine knows that will eure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twen 


kind 


of 6 has, mover 5 1 " ote ony me 
0 roup. rta ackage OY Mat . 
$c. DE BELDEN PROPHIETARY CO., , F - N. Y: | 














Poultry C Itry Guide for 1896. Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 100 
rf -houses, sure remedies and recipes 
‘or all diseases and how to make poultry 
John Bauscher Jr. , Box 67, Freeport, Ill. 
STUD AT HOM nd prepare for a good posh 
orms, iecmeen h 
Waiting. Commercial Law,Shorthand,ete. by 
life. Ten Years’ 8: we Vg 2 a Rovery pote. 7 was ad 
Oct. 17th issue. fre 
No. 1 Colleae Bida.. Buffalo, N BY MAIL, MAIL, 
Cannot Collapse. 
have a Valve which prevents a 
ing of achild cannot collapse them. There 
is a ridge around the inside of the flare of 
The feeding puncture is such that milk 
cannot be drawn so fast as ir diges- 
for the chi 
colic from air being oo into 
on request, together with valuable in- 
Sample Free formation for mothers and n 
PA. 


pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
and gardening pay. Sent post-paid for lic. 
or advancement , in 
a i i 
MAIL, ina thorsanh, practical way. Itgivesa successful ——_— 
BRYANT & STRATION’S GoLLeGe,” 
. 
Mizpah Valve Nipples — 
They 
vacuum. Ribbed inside, so that the bit- 
the nipple so that no child can detach it. 
tion, while makes feeding etaiee etly easy 
No 
the stomach, if this nipple is 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch &t., 





TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 
IT is the only practicable and 
pastect driving lamp ever 


made. 
iz will not blow nor jar out. 




















CHAIN; 10 lbs. for a SOLID 
ORATED DINNER SET; 200 lbs. 
for a LADIES’ BICYCLE (High 
your full address on postal for 
oe and Order. _— 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS buy the 
ua 
— -—— 
Game. A splendid indoor amuse- 
75% & i affording heaps of 
r Sold. 
Post Postpaid, "eeaetes TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Av., Boston, Mass. 
Pepsin Gum 
CAUTION, — See that the 
wrapper 
The Perfection of 
Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 
48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
The $5.00 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
Se and booklet ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GOLD RING; 50 lbs. for a DEC- 
Grade ’%, — tires). Send 
w. AK 
Springtield -- 
Harmless RUBBER-TIPPED Arrow 
y A to Se and young. 

Beeman’ S— _THE ORIGINAL 
name Beeman is on each 
anda «Chewing Gum 
Send Se. for sample package. | 

Originators of 
2-cent stamps. 








“THE BEST "Nurser ‘gi 





Orient Bicycles 
If You Race, 
If You Ride for Comfort, 


The ORIENT with big ball bearings and 434 
| inch tread, will run EASIER than any other. 


Price $100.% 


Agents Wanted, Write for Catalogue. 


‘THE WALTHAM MFG. CO., 
240 Broadway New York City. 
. CHICAGO. BOSTON. BROOKLYN. SAN FRANCISCO. 











LTLESS * QUAKER » 
SH WASHER 


Will make your witoemile, 
your daughters joice, 
yer home happy & ‘bright, 
ou aes havetowait. It 
washes, noes, dries and pol- 
shes dishes at once. No chip. 
ping or breaking, no 
hands, you ‘don't — 4 
them—so simple a child 
can use it, lasts a lifetime. 
wetos onest some. women ay 


ice this 
ng eo offered ifyou you write at once. 
uaker Novelty co. Saiem, O. ; 
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What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed 
on Green Cut Bone! 
With a dozen hens 


Mann’s 


GREEN BONE 


Cutter 


“will pay for itself in a short time in the increase 


of eggs. $5.00 ea One. 





Catalogue fr ee if you name this paper. 
F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 








Prevents - 
er” Wind Colich—) 
NEF and Bowel Trouble. 


Nipple Cannot Collages. 
= 2 25e., y mail,35e. 
ne safe delivery. | - Glingtast? 

warranted pure gum, 50c. doz. 
he Gotham Co.,82 Warren St.,N.Y. 













ves é clear, white light. 
it ea 


fone tive head 
IT throws all the Light 6 stenigt 
ahead from 200 to 300 fee 
IT burns kerosene. 
ug Send for Book. 
R. -. DIETZ ~., 





60 ork. 
“Dietz” ona lantern Ba. a ence and safety. 
Mention Youth’s Companion and get special discount. 








HAPPILY, ass the long, lamplit hours 
where ‘*Waterloo”’ is played. $1.25. 
Play “Innocence Abroad,” “Chivalry,” Etc. 


The PARKER GAMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 
PARKER BROTHERS, Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 








Our Prize Viotin Ovutrit; Violin, fine swell model, 
shaded amber front, highly finished, flamed back and 
sides, double purfling around atone, made of old selected 


wood, good tone, with vast carrying qualities, genuine 
ebony mse board and tail piece, ebony pegs with pearl dot. 
Bow, red, pearl inlaid ebony frog, pearl slides, german 


silver button; black varnished wood Case, half flannel lined 
with handle ‘and hooks; box rosin and instruction book. 
Complete in every detail and worth at retail, $10.00 to 
$15.00; our price, only $4.25. Sent c.o.d. on receipt of 50c. 

Sent FreE—Our mammoth catalogue, complete grocery 
list, sheet music catalogue and fashion sheet. 

H. R. EAGLE & CO., 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 
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& Don’t Kick 


Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 


Non-sectarian, non-political, antagonizes no one; this 
Button wins friends for the wearer and creates no x 
offun. Just wearing it makes you a“ member.” Two 

of them make clever sleeve-buttons ; and we also mount | 
them as stick-pins. Send 5 cents in stamps for one 
and also receive our handsome illustrated catalog con- 
taining pictures and prices of neasty 6,000 latest and | 
most popular articles of staple and fancy jewelry, 
silverware and novelties. We are headquarters. 


WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Mention Youth’s Companion. Tremont Row, Boston. 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


‘The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. Itisa 


recent scientific invention which 
| will assist the hearing of any one not born deaf. 
When in the ear it is invisible and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. Itis to the ear what glasses are to 
the ore— an ear spectacle. ford, stamp for particu- 
lars. be tested FREE OF CHARGE at, any 
of the NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 

716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Sq., N. Y., 
433 Phillips Bdg., 120 Tremont St., Boston, 
or 843 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


voor Wringer Wring Wright: 


Your 


If not, send for our 
little free book of points 
about Wringers. We 
are the largest manu- 









you geta Wringer with 
Rolls. marked with our warrant, you hare t . No 
uncertainty about this. The pure ¢ fabber used in these 
rollers is so soft and elastic that it wrings dry, without 
may to the clothes or buttons. Our little book will | 

1 you more, and interest you. nd for it. 
AMERICAN {[WRINGER COMPANY, 
99 Chambers St., New York. 


GUITAR 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 


soul gomatete, practical method, 
aston —— am Cane | ee ae 
usic played a nt All embel- 
lishments net Ae ages choice 
music. aste'eets ce $3.00 
Christmas Offer to Compan- 
rs only, $2 post-paid. 
head Stamp for "Sample Music. 
H. L. STEWART, Pub., Norwalk, Ohio. 


XN. B. This offer will not appear again. 


the best. 











33 Songs. 
Words and 


MUSIC t2cts. 


Bouguet of Songs for Little People. 


A book containing 33 Bright, New Songs with Piano-forte 
Accompaniment, Illustrated with Pretty Pictures. 


PRINTED ON FINE PAPER and BOUND IN PRETTY COVERS. 
Senp 12 ors. to J. FRANK GILES. MUSIC PRINTER. 20 Hawtey Sr., Boston, Mass. 








ford St., Boston. Rm A 


AND HE WILL SEND YOU ONE OF THESE 40 ct. BOOKS. 





| 





Buy 
the 


Phonoharp. 


The easiest instrument to play. Re- 
quires no teacher. Produces the 
Sweetest music and can be 
bought for the least money of 
any harp ever made. Beauti- 
fully finished and boxed. 
Harp, music, instructions, 
pick and key delivered to 
you subject to approval. 
Express paid. 
No. 1, $2.00 
No. 2, $3.00 
No. 3, $5.00 
Columbia Zither, $5.00. 
Send for Circular. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., 


630 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Asthma Sufferers ! 


When people talk like this does it not 
mean something for you ? 
Dear Dr. Haves: 

I feel so happy over the results of yourtreatment. I had 
Asthma for thirty years. I took your medicines nine weeks 
and it made a new man of me. I have had no Asthma since 
your treatment, which was three years ago. 1 work all the 
time and am full of life and energy. 1 feel hke shouting to 
the world, ‘‘I once was dead, but now I live.’ 

JOHN HOLLOWAY, Smyrna, 
2,000 others whom you can consult as to the results of 
for Asthma. Send name for free 
book and examination blank to DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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hag ae and Bunions all gone?” 4 
one to say, through the merits of HAN- 
sons ss" CORN VE I can now walk with ease.’ 


| HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send ad 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenec “tady, 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money re ated 


Price 15 and 25 Cents. 
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LIMITED LANGUAGE. 
In Don Quixote, Dona Rodriguez says of her 


husband: “He is as well-born as a king, because 
he comes from the mountains ;” and when Sancho 
Panza, as governor of Barataria, seeks a secre- 
tary, one of his attendants exclaims: “I, sir, am 
the man, for I can read and write, and moreover, I 
am a Basque.” “With that addition,” says Sancho, 
“you are fit to be secretary to an emperor.” The 
Basque people are pleasantly described in The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine: 

They have the natural, active politeness of the 


Irish, without servility; the sagacity of the Scotch, | 


without cuteness; the steady self-respect of the 
epee classes of England, without Saxon stupidity. 
, first impression of this people, as one settles 
among them, is of extraordinary force, nobility 
and intelligence. Dignity is stampe’ on their 
faces, and an air of high-minded, simple sincerity 
inspires absolute confidence. 
ough the Basque is the most difficult of all 

languages to acquire, the smallest child, conscious 
=: his own thought, can express himself perfectly 
n it. 

Each word depends on the thought alone of the 
soe who speaks. One word translates will, 
esire, fancy, thought. 


collectivity or generalization. 
word for God. He is “‘the Master on high.” 
is no word for law, king, animal. 
“a sister,” but only “the sister of a man—a 
woman.” 

Humboldt, who has written with great learning 
on this subject, says that in vigor, word-painting 
and locutions, this is the richest of all languages. 
This may be partly due to the fact that nouns, 
pronouns and adjectives change into verbs at will, 
and verbs may be transformed into nouns and 
adjectives. Every part of speech, and even the 
letters of the alphabet, are declined like nouns, and 
adjectives are conjugated like verbs. As might be 
inferred, the literature is scant, and poor in works 
of imagination. 


There is no single 
There 


~@+ 
THE REASON. 


Robert was spending the summer in a town near 
Glen Rapids, and the visitors in the hotel made 
many excursions to the rapids, and Robert heard a 
great deal of talk about “shooting the rapids.” 


One day he watched a party starting out, and | 


directly afterward hurried to his mother, saying, 
“Mother, they keep telling that story about ‘shooting 
the rapids every day, and I don’t believe it.” 
“Why, Robert! Why don’t you believe it?” 
“Well, they never take a gun, and nobody’s ever 
brought home any rapids.” 








Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25e. [ Adr. 


Healthful Heat. 


Make your Furnace 
Heatsoft and moist with 


Wyman’s 
Teal vaporator 


ol Aart ison whi sist 
at open end an 
in. long. It is filled with water and Cinced aced under the 
floor register. Evaporates three-quarters of a gallon 
of water a day. tong? a sickness and injury to 
furniture. powees. Hapa —~ ‘fame from dry heat. 
Sent an vine in 1.25. Circulars free. 
N’S PATENT. EVAPORATOR R CO., 
Turner Building, St. Louis. Mo, 
References, Simmons Hardware Co., and 
Boatmen’s Bank, both St. Louis 


“DO NOT STAMMER!” 


EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, one of Philadelphia’s S 
ists, succeeded in curing himself of this dreadful a 
tion, and has probably made more wonderful cures ‘than 
any living practitioner. His method is endorsed by 
Hon. John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster Gen’1, U. 8. 1Jwho 
in a reply to a recent letter of inquiry, wrote: “ Mr. 
E. 8S. JOHNSTON has been very successful in curing 
ere and to any one suffering with that ‘ic- 
bas 2 | would Wecammend at a ow of his system.’ 

., University of dai says: 














Bis op Cyrus D. pam Philadelphia. Pa. 
monial letter, sa on SB “Tt has given) me me ereat 
a fy to my hig confidence in M 

¢ etd of treatment of stammeri ng.’ 

for 54-page pamphlet to PHILAD: 


z, 1088 a ae Street, 
884. DWIN 8. 


Pa. Estab- 
. JOHNSTON, Prin. and Founder. 


JOHNSTON’S 


lishe 


GIANT JAPANESE MORNING GLORIES 


hese are th 
pn: and beautifal 
flowers introduced in 2 
years. The largest and 
choicest collections of 
these new and magnifi- 
— ay: Glories that 
could be obtained in the 
ublic and private gar- 
ens of Japan (nearly 300 
varieties), bloomed in my 
ounds last summer. The 
lowers, many of which are 
six inches across, have the 
luster of the richest silks 








v 
brilliant colors and tints is wonderful. They are all 
shades of red, from light pink to dark crimson, and 
every shade of blue, from lavender to richest indigo and 
= purple, also white, yellow, brown, Stay, bronze, 
copper, maroon, slate, almost black, etc. ome are 
edged with white, many are qegently petted with iat, 
crimson, blue, brown, etc. ; others are st: wipes blotched, 
mottled rayed and shaded in an indescri fe manner, 
often having 7 or 8 shades in one flower. Some are 
double and many have scalloped fringed, frilled or ruf- 
fled edges like Petunias. The leaves of many sorts are 
a rich yellow or golden bronze, often splashed, mar- 
bled and mottled with yanite, green an silver. ae 
They are easily grown, climb 15 to 30 feet, and blo 
from June to Oct.,a single os often bestas ® a 
ndred flowers open at once. are also elegant 
for | house culture in small _ 5, beginnin to bloom in a 
few weeks when only a foot tall Special 40 Peve Intro- 
duction Offers; For twenty- -five cts. .» or thirteen ro 
cent stam which is not half the Catalog price), I will 
send five packets Choicest Seeds, a full sized Fay wl - 
each, viz.: Giant Japanese Morning Glories, put up 
& mixture of near y 300 varieties; German , wont of 
—— size, over 0) distinct sorts and an endless variety 
rich color tints and marking, mixed; New Yellow Aster, 
Golden wn, the only real yellow Aster; Large-fl. 
Phlox, 30 vars., mized; Double Asters, over 1W vars., 
nized. Five of the above collections for $1.00. Fos 
y cts. 1 will send 15 packets, the above and 43 Ray 
ckford’s Sweet Peas; Varie; Ty peupenene opi 
Mammoth Brazilian Morning Glo: ts gee pat e 
Poppies; New Double Fairy Zinnlas; 18 bright colors, 
little beauties; Dbl. Portulaca; 60 vars. Japanese Pinks, 
New Giant Yellow Hibiscus; Snogersaees: Chrysan- 
themums. My Catalog of New and Choice Seeds and 
Plants free with every order. L. W. GOODELL, 
Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. 


i ete 








| Corticelli Sewing Silk. 


Unequalled for hand or machine sewing. This 
brand has been a winner of First Prizes for 
fifty-seven years, having already been awarded 


Fourteen Gold Medals 


for 





Prudent buyers exercise care in selecting sew- 
ing material. If you find the name Corticelli 
on each spool of Silk, Twist, and Worsted 
Braid, you need not hesitate, for it is reliable. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., NewYork, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, St. Paul. 
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Don’t Blow ng Your Lamp. 


it’s Dangerous. 


Over 80 per cent. of 
lamp explosions oc- 
eur with the oldstyle 
common burner, 
those you have to 
blow out. Don’t use 
them. Ask for the 





There is no expression for | 
abstract ideas, and few expressions which imply | 


They cannot say | 


» EAGLE 
BURNER 


with Boland Auto- 
matic Extinguisher. 
You can turn out 
the light same as 
you do gas. 


NO SMOKE. NO ODOR. NO DANGER. 


Prevents wick from crusting and oil from evap- 
orating; also gives one-third more light. Same 
price as any first-class burner. You wouldn’t be 
Without it, if it cost four times as much, after you 
have once used it. akes you feel ill 
send pest. paid,on receipt of price. Z a 
B,20c.,D, 25c. For sale by all grocers and dealers. 
Sole Manufacturers, 

THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 
Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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MPANION. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 64. 


Methuselah 


would have been a bad subject for an | 
Annuity Co.— but a good one for a Life | 
Insurance 

The reverse is very likely true of YOU. | 
MORAL! Take a policy in the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association. 


Seventeen Years in the Field. Thoroughly Reliable. 
Over $100,000,000 Insurance in Force. 
Cost 60 per cent. Usual Rates. 
Splendid openinas for Energetic Men to act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


M fention THE COMPANION. 








The Goulet 


TRADE MARK, 
Boys’ 
Underwaist 


with patent Shoulder 
Brace, Stocking Sup- 
porter attachment,and 
detachable 


Elastic Suspender 
Buttons whic 


allow 
ms a boy to move natur- 
.<\ ally without tearing 
’ off buttons or pants 
band. A PERFECT 
BOYS’ GARMENT. 

Materials, workmanship 

and fit perfect. 









Send for illustrated 
price list. 
Sold by Leading Dealers. 
The C. N. CHADWICK CO co., Beoskiya, N. Y. 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY, 


Telegraphy taught in a sherenah and practical 
manner. Modern equipment. fain line practice. 
| School established 1862. Graduates assisted to posi- 
| tions. Catalogue free. Oberlin Telegraph Co., 
14 South Main Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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ee @0®00 
e If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





Ilcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


the host of counterfeits and imita- 
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THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKA SKATE 








Winslow’s 


Skates 


Please Good 
Skaters Everywhere. 


They are famous for their perfec- 
tion in every detail and are the best 
that experience and modern machin- 
ery can produce. 


Not “‘How Cheap,”’ but ‘‘How Good”’ 
is our Motto. 


All lovers of skating should see 
our new Patent, Quick Adjusting 
arrangement, which is the simplest 
and most effective contrivance ever 
invented for adjusting Skate Clamps. 


All Dealers have these Skates or 
can get them for you. 


FREE—Our Special Catalogue for Youth's 
Companion readers will be sent FREE to 
all who wish for it : 


MFc. Co., 








- - Worcester, Mass. 
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and town. If Columbias are not properly 


ry city 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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“IN CAKES 
{FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIED*POLISHED] APPLIED ANO POLISHED 





“PASTE 
FOR A QUICK SHINE 
WITH ACLOTH” WITH A BRUSH” 
Morse Bros. Props., Canton, MAss.,U.S.A 
Magazine;— 


~. A Dime 
For ° 

Send 10 cents for the January number 

of ‘‘American Homes,’’ a Handsome, 

Practical and Valuable Illustrated 

Monthly, and it will tell you how you 


may get the other 11 Numbers for 1896, 
-- FP REB..« 


American Homes Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
DISFIGURING 
HUMOURS 


Prevented by 

















CUTICURA SOAP sorties and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or OVERWORKED 
PORES. 

Bold Szonghout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-t., London, Porres 
Davo & Cue. on Bole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 














Agreeable . 


Preventives in season are much anrer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
levers. 


Syrup of Figs 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 


and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 
Mild and Sure. 
Pleasant to the taste and free from objection 
able substances. Physicians “recommend it. 
Millions have found it inralnable. 
MANUFACTURED KY 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and 81 bottles. 


Highest | 
. Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. 





















aA FREE. 


| BARNEY & BERRY, : Springfield, M Mass. | } 
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COMPANION. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly } 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subseribers from 
the publishers, | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to } 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, | 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ail arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your hame on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








| upon it cried pitifully, great tears dropping from 


NEURALGIA. 


} 

Though it may appear strange to us who think | 
we are familiar with the commoner forms of | 
neuralgia, or nerve pain, such as toothache, head- } 
ache and the like, it if not easy always to say | 
whether the pain we are suffering is really a 
neuralgia pure and simple. 

In point of fact, neuralgia is a name for a 
condition rather than a disease, and only implies 
that in the course of the nerve in question there is 
pain which is not caused by any disease of the 
parts supplied by that nerve, or of the nerve itself. 

The causes of neuralgia, then, are to be found in 
conditions outside of the trouble itself. For 
instance, there may be a tumor pressing upon the 
nerve and continually irritating it. In the same 
way foreign bodies, such as bullets, may set upa 
persistent neuralgia. Ends of nerves, by becoming 
involved inthe contraction of a scar, may become 
sufficiently compressed to give rise to unbearable 
pain. Sometimes veins which are near nerves, or 
follow their course through long, bony canals, | 
become sufliciently distended to irritate the nerve. 

Or there may be poison in the blood, like malaria, 
arsenic or lead, which, by lowering the general 
vitality of the body, contributes to a general nerve 
weakness and irritability. 

In a large proportion of cases the real cause of 
neuralgia is so general as to be quite obscure. The 
exciting cause—or occasion—of a single attack of 
neuralgia is usually getting chilled, or overexercis. 
ing the part subject to the complaint. 

As many of us know by experience, the course 
of an attack of neuralgia is extremely varied. 
The pain may be continuous, remittent or inter. 
mittent, temporary or persistent, located at one 
spot or diffused over a large area, and may be 
shooting, aching or burning in character, 

By way of treatment we may use locally any 
good liniment, blistering, hot fomentations or 
electricity. 

Iron and quinine are of the greatest value inter. 
nally, especially where the system is run down, or 
there is a malarial taint in the blood. Anti 
rheumatics must of course be resorted to in cases 
of a rheumatic origin. In these latter cases there 
is nothing like absolute rest and regular and 
nourishing diet. 

Morphine or other opiates should be used but 
sparingly in neuralgia, and never in cases of 
debility or old age. 


——_—_g—_____. 


BABOON SWITCH -TENDER. 


The statement of a traveller, made some months 
ago, that a baboon was acting as a switch-tender on 
one of the railroads of South Africa, was received 
with incredulity by most American readers, as a 
traveller’s yarn. 

Letters of inquiry, however, have elicited a 
confirmation of the story, with some explanatory 
facts. 

The baboon, a powerful animal eight or ten years 
old, nicknamed Ceese, was the property, or pet, of 
a native switchman, who surreptitiously taught 
him to turn the switch points while his master sat 
at his box door and looked on. 

Ceese soon evinced a well-nigh perfect intelli 
gence in the matter, and after a few days came to 
do the work quite as well as a man, even to the 
locking of the rod and other details. 

The engine-drivers did not object to his minis. 
trations, and came to have full confidence in his 
efficiency. When the shifting engine, which moved 
cars about the yard, passed, the baboon would 
often hop on the cowcatcher and enjoy a short 
ride, after opening the switch for it, but promptly 
returned to his post. He appeared fully to under- 
stand the theory and practice of switching and | 
shunting. 

But after the story of Ceese’s occupation got | 
abroad, numerous patrons of the road raised an 
outery against it, declaring that it was monstrous 
to place human life at the caprice of a brute. The | 





| him, till the cat was put out of the room. 


superintendent was obliged to appease the popular 
indignation; and so, in railway phrase, Ceese was 
“pounced” from his “job.” 





PETER BACKED OUT. 


A New Orleans letter to the Philadelphia Press 
contains an account of a singular adventure that 
lately befell a Louisiana boy, Peter Sykes by 
name, who drives a milk-cart for his father. He 
was on the road about sunrise, pretty dozy and 
perhaps sleeping a little, when a sudden jolt shook 
him wide-awake. 


Instantly he became aware of a horrible thing. 
By some unaccountable means a big rattlesnake 
had found its way into the cart, and was wangpes 
about the neck of one of the large milk-cans. The | 
fellow looked as if he were all ready to strike. 
That was an awful moment for Peter. | 

The cart was a tight little box of a place. The | 
two cans filled up the front, and the driver’s seat 
was well inthe rear. A covering of black oilcloth 
shut the boy in. There was a narrow door-space | 
on either side, to be sure, but as it happened, Peter | 
had fastened down both the flaps to keep out the 
morning chill. 

It would not do to stop the cart, lest the sudden 
jar should hasten the snake’s movements. A flash 
of thought, like an inspiration, came to the gh } 
With his eye still fixed on the reptile, he drew his | 
knife from his pocket and whipped the blade | 
across the tight oilcloth behind him, making a wide 
gash. Then shouting “Whoa!” to the horse, he let | 
go the reins and dropped head foremost out of the | 
cart. 

Luckily the horse stopped, and a policeman who 
happened along at the moment helped Peter to kill 
the snake. According to the story, the tellow 
measured four feet and carried ten rattles. 





GOOD OLD MAJoR. 


A correspondent sends to the Humane Society 
Record a tribute, ‘all true,” to a family dog, Maje 
by name. His master was Ed, a fifteen-year-old 
boy, and the two were deeply attached to each 
other, and lived in much happiness till the boy left 


| his Missouri home and went to work in Denver. 


Maje knew that his master had gone on the train, 
and every time he heard the engine whistle he 
would put his forefeet on the top of the fence and 


| howl as if his heart would break. When a letter 


came from Ed he took the envelope, held it on the 
carpet between his paws, and with his nose pressed 


his eyes. 

The family had two other pets, a cat and a 
canary. One day, while all hands were at table, 

ick somehow escaped from the cage and the next 
moment was fluttering up and down the room, with 
puss in full pursuit. 

Before ef one could act, Maje sprang up from 
his nap on the rug, and as the bird swooped near 
him he opened his big jaws, took the bird in and 
shut them with a snap. 

The bird’s little mistress screamed, and every 
one was grieved and astonished. That Maje should 
do such a thing as that! He seemed to have 
swallowed the bird at a gulp. 

There he stood, while one and another upbraided 
Then he 
went up to the mother of the family, pushed his 
nose against her knee, and released the canary 
unhurt. | 


CLOSE CALCULATION. 


Harper’s Magazine gives us the portrait of a 
very thoughtful youth, who the day before Christ- 
mas was sitting with the boys in the railway 
station. They were all comparing notes as to their 
Christmas wishes. 

“I asked for a double-runner,” said Jack Hill. 

“I asked for a set of Marryat’s novels,” said | 
Willy Reed. 

“I bid for a tool-chest,” said Ned Sawyer. 

“I asked for a cabinet for my butterflies,” said 
Harry Ketchum. “What did you ask for, Jim?” 
“Oh, I said I wanted a knife!” said Jim Cutting. } 





“Is that all?” 

The next day the boys met in the same place to 
compare notes. The predominant feeling was one 
of disappointment. Jack had received a 
writing desk, Willy Reed a pair of 
Sawyer a bottle of cologne, Harry Ketel 
of fairy stories. 

“What did you get, Jim?” asked Harry. 

Jim brought out a knife with six blades, a pair | 
of scissors, a screwdriver, a corkscrew, a pair of 
tweezers, a file, a toothpick, and an implement for 
removing stones from horses’ feet. 

“Whew!” said Jack, “‘why, you’re the only boy 
who got what he wanted!” 

“Well, you see,” said Jim, “I never ask Santa 
Claus tor anything too big for father to bring out 
from the city!” | 


loves, Ned 
ium a book 


SURE PROOF. | 


Mrs. Williams had put two large peppermint | 
drops in 4 little box kept for such treasures on the 
table in the children’s playroom, and told Johnny | 
that he and Eva might each have one. 


Unfortunately Eva had discovered the tempting 
drops before her brother’s arrival, and he presently ° 
returned to his mother with a doleful tace, saying 
that Eva had devoured both drops. 

“Oh, I hardly think she can have been so greedy 
as that,” said Mrs. Williams. ‘Perhaps she spilled 
the other on the floor.” 

Johnny left the room again, and in a moment 
returned with his small sister, whose mouth was 
filled with the missing peppermint, “IT wish you'd 
just smell her, mamma!” he remarked, gloomily. 


JUST AS PRETTY. 

“That is the prettiest little foot in all the world,” 
said Baby Ruth’s father one morning, as he 
stooped to caress a tiny pink and white foot thrust 
out from a little white nightgown. 

“There isn’t in all the world 
pretty little foot as that.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, papa,” was the little girl’s 
reply, and thrusting out the other foot, she added: 

“Here it is, papa.” 


another such a 





EQUALLY IMPORTANT. 
The New York Sun chronicles the following 
happening at a hotel in Syracuse 


Congressman Harry Miner registered at the 
Yates this morning as follows: “Harry Miner and 
valet.” The Hon. Dan Donegan, Wiskinkie of 
Tammany Hall, was next in line. He looked at 
the book and remarked: “Is it necessary to put 
down all that in this town?” Then he registered 
himself, ‘Daniel Donegan and Valise.” 





“SAY, PAPA,” said a thoughtful little boy, “if 
Santa Claus is such a good man, why does he bring 
nicer presents to the rich children than he does to 
the poor children? It ought to be the other way.” | 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Srown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Lentifrice.” { Adv. 








MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
| TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
oe oe Delightful after shaving. 
Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
oves Blotches, Pimples and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 
cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) | 








Positivel 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. Rem 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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’ Cinderella Flannelette } 

? manufactured by the WHITTENTON MANUFACTUR- § 

> ING Company, is unique and one of the most $ 

? desirable Flannelette fabrics that has ever been § 

> offered to the public. $ | 
? It combines softness of finish with warmth and | 
? poe and is absolutely free from all poisonous ) 
2 or deleterious dyes. It is peculiarly adapted for ) 

Q Gowns, Wrappers, Blouses, Shirts, Shirt § | 
2 Waists and other garments for men, women, § | 
§ children and infants. ) | 
$ Sold by all the Leading Retailers. 2 
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Alfred Dolge 
Felt 
Shoe. 






Comfort Combined. 


All sizes, $2.50. Delivered to you. 
Drab, Black, Red. 


Send for Revised Edition 
of ‘‘On a Felt Footing.’’ 
FREE, of course. 


Daniel Green & Co. FELTSLPPERS 


44 East 14th St (Union 8q.), 
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TOOTH 
SOAP 


NEW YORK. 

. 

ARNIC€ BY FAR THE BEST 
dentifrice; antiseptic 

—harmless—effective. Nosoapy taste. A trial will make 

you its lasting friend. Swdstitutes are not “as good.” 

All druggists or by mail 25e. C. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. 
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O’Neill’ 








Importers and Retailers. 





CRBOOROE 
SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, 
Furniture, China, Glassware, Etc. 








Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed free to out-of-town 
residents— send for it. 





Holiday 
Gifts—~* 


When you are ready to 
do your Christmas  buy- 
ing go to ‘‘ The Big Store’’ 
where you will find the 
largest and best variety of 
useful and ornamental holi- 
day goods in New York 
City, and at prices within 
reach of the most economi- 
cal purse. 





We make a 
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© 
Mail Orders. goods to all parts of the world, guaranteeing satisfaction to 


the customer or refunding the money. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


CER ERORO OLE 





specialty of Mail Order Business, sending 
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If You've .: 
Never Worn the 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 
CORSET WAIST, 


you don't know how easy 
it is to be comfortable 
gracefully. Every waist 
is carefully made with re- 
gard to the most ap- 
proved rules of health, to 
fit all shapes, long or short 
waist, full or slim bust. 
Children’s 25c. to 50c. 
Misses’ 50c. to $1.00. 
Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. 


For sale by all 


LEADING RETAILERS. 
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** The mistletoe bung in the castle ball, 
The bolly branch sbone on the old oak=wall.’’ 


ee 
For the Holiday Season. 


Redfern, 


The Leading London and New 
York Ladies’ Tailor, employs 


Fibre 


Chamois 


INTERLINING 
For 


Fashionable Gowns. 


SRS 
It is Light as a Feather — 
Gives Shape to Skirt and 
Sleeves—When Crushed it 
resumes its original form. 


& 
SOLD AT ALL 
Dry Goods & Lining Stores. 
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Crescent Reputation. 


REPUTATION is a good thing to be guided by in selecting a Wheel. 
The reputation of CRESCENT BICYCLES has sold them by 
thousands in every State in the Union. A Wheel that has pleased so 
many thousands must be capable of pleasing thousands more. 
Crescent’s reputation has secured the largest sale accorded any 
Bicycle in the World. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: CHICAGO, ILL. Eastern Office: 35 Barclay St.. NEW YORK. 
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Just the Thing for a 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Any lady will appreciate such a useful and beautiful gift as our 


“Scovill’s 
Gold” 





Pozzoni’s Celebrated 
Complexion Powder 


Pozzoni’s is the ideal Complexion Powder — beautifying, refreshing, 
cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
Both at your druggist’s or fancy goods dealer's - 


receipt of price. Address J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., 


PRINTING OUTFIT (0c. F 


For prt iting cards, marking linen, books, etc. Contains 
ling shown in cut. Type, Tweezers, Holder, Indelible 


50c., or mailed on 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Ink, Ink Pad, ete. Thoroughly practical for business or 
% household use and a most instructive amusement. Sent 
with catalogue illustrating over 1000 Tricks and Novelties, 
for 10¢, in stamps to pay postage and packing on outfit and 
catalogue. Same outfit with figures lS5e. Large outfit for 
printing two lines 25e. 

Brownie Rubber Stamps — A _ set of 6 grotesque little 
people with ink pad; price, post-paid, 10 

G. A. R. Series Rubber Stamps, 12 characters. Makes 
all kinds of Rattles, Encampments and other military pic 
tures. 25c., post- paid. Address 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
Dept. No. 85. 65 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Half the fun of getting up in the morning is in washing 
with Pears’ Soap. Genuine Pears’— genuine fun. 







It makes the skin clear and beautiful. A fat soap’ greases the skin, an 
alkali soap makes it red and rough. Pears’ is nothing but soap, no fat or 
alkali in it. All sorts of stores, especially druggists’, sell 
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